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INTRODUCTION 

BY 
SIR   ROBERT   PATRICK   WRIGHT,    F.R.S.E. 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  Scotland 


M.  Paul  de  Vuyst,  the  author  of  Le  Role  Social 
de  la  Fermiere,  of  which  English  readers  are  now 
presented  with  an  excellent  translation  in  the  follow- 
ing volume,  occupies  the  position  of  Chief  Director 
of  Agriculture  in  Belgium,  and  has  held  for  years  a 
high  reputation  as  a  teacher  of  Agriculture  and  an 
authority  on  agricultural  education  and  agricultural 
improvement.  He  is  a  voluminous  and  successful 
author,  and  the  present  work  had  the  distinction 
of  gaining  the  Grand  Prize  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Belgium  for  the  best  work  on  "  the  means  of 
improving  and  elevating  the  rural  population  of 
Belgium". 

A  work  by  such  a  man,  emanating  from  a  country 
where  agriculture  is  practised  with  great  skill  and 
success  in  a  more  intensive  manner  than  is  common 
in  Britain,  can  hardly  be  without  valuable  lessons 
and  suggestions  to  agriculturists  here,  and  its  publi- 
cation is  most  appropriate  at  a  time  when  the  Boards 
of  Agriculture  in  England  and  Scotland  are  alike 
engaged  in  launching  schemes  for  the  improvement 
of  agricultural  education  and  the  development  of 
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agriculture.  More  especially  should  a  study  of  this 
volume  be  of  service  to  the  numerous  small  holders 
who  already  exist  in  Ireland  and  who  are  now  being 
planted  in  increasing  numbers  in  England  and  Scot- 
land respectively  under  the  Small  Holdings  and 
Allotments  Act  and  the  Small  Landholders  (Scot- 
land) Act.  Belgium  is  especially  a  land  of  small 
holders,  and  while  its  conditions  of  climate,  soil, 
and  markets  are  not  exactly  identical  with  those  of 
Britain,  they  possess  only  such  a  degree  of  dis- 
similarity as  renders  a  comparison  between  the  two 
countries  at  once  more  interesting  and  more  sug- 
gestive. 

One  outstanding  impression  can  hardly  fail  to 
remain  on  the  mind  of  anyone  who  carefully  peruses 
this  work.  It  is  that  if  Britain  is  to  hold  her  own 
in  the  agricultural  progress  of  the  world  she  cannot 
afford  to  stand  still,  but  must  bestir  herself,  and  that 
without  delay.  The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  position  of  Woman  in  the  farming 
economy.  To  a  greater  degree  than  would  be 
wholly  applicable  in  this  country,  Woman  is  con- 
sidered almost  wholly  in  the  character  of  Wife.  No 
one  familiar  with  the  management  of  dairy  farms  or 
of  small  holdings  will  be  likely  to  underrate  her  im- 
portance; but  the  importance  of  the  daughters  of 
the  farm  before  they  enter  on  the  independent  ven- 
ture of  matrimony  is  hardly  less  great.  But  on 
small  holdings  everywhere  the  work  of  the  Wife  is 
all-important,  and  it  is  the  more  astonishing  that 
in  the  numerous  schemes  of  agricultural  education 
that  have  been  produced  in  recent  years  so  little  has 
been  done  or  attempted  for  the  wives  and  daughters 
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of  small  holders.  In  Britain  itself  the  education 
given  to  women  in  connection  with  agriculture  is 
almost  wholly  confined  to  technical  instruction  in 
the  various  branches  of  dairying,  buttermaking, 
milking,  cheesemaking,  and  general  dairy  manage- 
ment, though  in  recent  years  an  increasing  amount 
of  attention  has  been  given  to  poultry  and  to  horti- 
culture. In  Ireland  the  instruction  given  is  of  a 
more  comprehensive  character,  and  includes  courses 
in  various  departments  of  domestic  economy.  But 
when  we  turn  to  Belgium  we  find  schemes  and 
plans  of  which  our  most  enterprising  and  advanced 
educationists  have  never  even  dreamt  in  this  country. 
There  is  nothing  in  Britain  which  corresponds  ex- 
actly to  the  Belgian  Schools  for  Domestic  Agricul- 
ture, a  designation  in  itself  significant.  It  is  very 
notable  that  in  these  schools,  as  in  the  famous 
Danish  High  Schools  in  Denmark,  general  educa- 
tion takes  its  place  in  the  curriculum  alongside  of 
technical  instruction.  Up  till  now  in  Britain  the 
whole  aim  of  the  Education  Boards  and  Committees 
has  been  to  improve  and  extend  the  technical  courses 
of  training,  wrhile  the  all  -  important  question  of 
general  improvement  in  knowledge  and  culture  has 
been  entirely  ignored.  So  far  has  this  tendency 
gone  that  one  of  the  most  commonly  entertained 
opinions  among  the  pioneers  and  friends  of  agri- 
cultural education  in  this  country  is  that  the  time 
now  spent  by  children  in  the  elementary  schools  in 
acquiring  the  mere  rudiments  of  a  general  education 
is  too  great,  and  that  part  of  it  might  be  more  profit- 
ably spent  in  receiving  such  technical  training  as 
would  qualify  them  for  the  business  of  husbandry. 
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To  those  who  entertain  such  narrow  ideas  of  the 
functions  and  effects  of  education,  some  considera- 
tion of  the  methods  and  results  of  these  Belgian 
schools,  but  more  of  the  Danish  High  Schools, 
might  prove  somewhat  enlightening.  It  should  be 
considered  that  the  happiness,  efficiency,  and  suc- 
cess of  neither  man's  nor  woman's  life  can  depend 
on  the  perfect  knowledge  of  any  technical  art.  It 
is  an  excellent  and  useful  thing  to  be  a  first-class 
maker  of  cheese,  but  the  maker  of  cheese  is  likely 
to  be  more  successful  in  that  art,  and  will  form  a 
much  more  useful  and  capable  member  of  the  com- 
munity, if  the  training  in  the  technical  art  has  been 
superimposed  on  a  wider  knowledge  and  a  more 
generally  cultivated  intelligence.  It  ought  to  be 
remembered  in  all  institutions  primarily  devoted  to 
technical  training  that  the  man  or  the  woman  is 
always  of  greater  importance  than  the  art  taught 
them,  and  that  an  improvement  in  their  general 
mental  and  physical  powers  and  in  their  whole 
efficiency  and  morale  should  invariably  form  the 
foundation  of  all  the  teaching  given  them.  If  this 
is  not  made  so  prominent  or  so  thorough  in  the 
Belgian  as  in  the  Danish  schools,  nevertheless  it 
is  not,  as  in  this  country,  almost  entirely  over- 
looked. In  these  Domestic  Agricultural  Schools 
of  Belgium  not  only  is  there  technical  instruction 
in  dairying,  cheesemaking,  horticulture,  and  other 
practical  subjects,  but  there  is  also  a  scheme  of 
general  education,  and  in  some  of  them  courses  of 
lectures  on  common  law  and  on  social  economy. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  after  such  a  training  for 
girls  there  should  be  a  demand  for  special  courses 
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of  lectures  for  farmers'  wives,  dealing  with  Hygiene, 
Sanitation,  Education  of  Children,  and  other  sub- 
jects. And,  naturally,  from  this  cultivation  of 
their  intelligence  and  from  the  wider  outlook  of 
life  given  to  them  by  having  undergone  such 
courses  of  training  has  arisen  the  remarkable  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Union  of  Farmers'  Wives 
in  Belgium.  For  an  account  of  these  unions  and  of 
their  objects  and  purposes  the  reader  must  refer  to 
the  pages  dealing  with  the  subject  in  this  volume, 
but  that  they  show  a  definite  evidence  of  the  elevat- 
ing effects  of  the  training  of  the  Domestic  Schools 
is  made  evident  by  one  of  their  rules,  which  says: 
"The  Agricultural  Society  has  for  its  object  to 
keep  its  members  in  touch  with  everything  which 
concerns  the  mission  of  the  farmer's  wife".  In 
Belgium,  as  in  Denmark,  the  effects  of  an  en- 
lightened system  of  education  are  evident,  not  only 
in  an  improved  practice  of  agriculture,  but  in  a 
general  elevation  of  the  aims  and  the  life  of  the 
whole  people  which  enables  them  to  recognize  that 
"  man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone",  but  that,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  their  resolutions,  the  farmers'  wives 
should  become  "more  capable  of  fulfilling  their 
social  mission". 
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CHAPTER    I 
The  Social  R61e  of  the  Farmer's  Wife 

In  recent  times  much  attention  has  been  given 
to  the  question  of  the  role  of  the  farmer's  wife  in 
social  economy,  and  all  credit  must  be  given  to 
those  who  have  emphasized  its  importance  and 
evolved  a  scheme  for  the  professional  education 
of  countrywomen.  Yet  it  is  surprising  that  the 
value  of  women's  work  in  this  connection  should 
have  remained  so  long  unrecognized  by  social 
reformers. 

The  mission  of  the  farmer's  wife  is  very  com- 
plex; she  must  have  extensive  knowledge  and 
many  qualifications.  As  mother  of  the  family  she 
superintends  the  education  of  the  children,  and 
by  her  training  helps  to  strengthen  the  race  of 
countrymen,  the  healthiest  and  most  stable  element 
of  the  nation — a  vigorous  stock  which  continues 
to  be  an  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  moral  and 
physical  force.  By  inculcating  in  her  children  the 
habits  of,  and  love  for,  rural  life,  it  is  she  who  will 
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check  the  exodus  from  the  country  which  threatens 
to  be  the  scourge  of  our  times.  For  this  exodus 
is  not  only  the  result  of  economic  causes;  it  has 
its  source  in  moral  considerations,  which  only  a 
thorough  agricultural  training  can  influence.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  farmers'  wives  who  are  entirely 
capable  of  training  their  children;  but  it  is  incon- 
testable that  in  this  respect  there  is  still  room  for 
much  progress.  To  this  essential  mission  of  the 
farmer's  wife  we  must  add  other  duties  which  she 
alone  can  fulfil. 

Upon  her  as  housekeeper  rests  the  duty  of  im- 
proving the  food  of  the  agriculturist.  The  problem 
of  the  feeding  of  the  men  is  to  her  alone  a  social 
problem.  How  many  resources  the  farmer's  wife 
has  at  her  disposal!  While  in  the  town  one  is 
obliged  to  accept  food  materials  which  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  dealers  and  other  middlemen 
before  the  consumer  receives  them,  the  farmer's 
wife  has  always  uncontaminated  and  fresh  food 
materials  to  her  hand  (vegetables,  milk,  butter, 
eggs,  &c.).  How  easy  it  is  for  her  to  provide  her 
farm  people  with  simple  and  wholesome  food. 

It  is  the  farmer's  wife  who  should  care  for  the 
cleanliness,  good  taste,  and  simplicity  of  the  cloth- 
ing; it  is  she  whom  we  must  endeavour  to  convince 
in  order  to  improve  the  deplorable  general  state  of 
sanitation  in  the  country;  we  must  remind  her  of 
the  wholesome  effect  of  light,  the  danger  of  damp, 
the  harm  which  may  be  caused  by  water  contami- 
nated by  infiltration  from  lavatories,  sinks,  middens, 
&c.  It  is  the  farmer's  wife  who,  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  trouble  and  some  good  taste,  can  make 
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the  home  more  comfortable  and  cheerful,  a  counter- 
attraction  to  demoralizing  drinking  saloons. 

It  has  been  rightly  observed  how  much  the 
agriculturist  is  under  the  influence  of  the  charm 
of  nature;  he  is  surrounded  by  it  and  impregnated 
with  it,  while  the  town  worker  does  not  come  into 
direct  touch  with  it.  The  people  of  the  country 
possess  a  freshness  of  expression,  a  broad  view  of 
life,  which  makes  them  more  susceptible  to  aesthetic 
pleasures  than  other  classes  perhaps  on  a  higher 
social  level.  When  one  admires  the  furniture  of 
to-day,  so  much  admired  by  connoisseurs,  furniture 
as  beautiful  as  it  is  simple,  which  was  formerly 
the  sober  adornment  of  old  farmhouses ;  when  we 
examine  the  farmhouses  of  the  old  style  them- 
selves, whose  solidity  has  defied  ages,  it  seems  as 
though  in  former  times  the  country  people  were 
not  altogether  without  good  taste. 

During  times  of  economic  crisis  their  ideas 
were  more  material ;  money  was  scarce,  living 
was  dear,  and  all  their  energies  were  directed 
towards  questions  of  economy.  But  good  times 
returned,  and  if  a  few  years  ago  the  first  necessity 
was  to  live,  the  day  is  coming  when  good  taste 
shall  be  revived  in  the  country.  Thanks  to  the 
farmer's  wife  we  shall  find  that  all  these  material 
advantages  (food  and  comforts)  which  were  deemed 
to  belong  to  the  town  are  in  reality,  or  at  any  rate 
may  be,  much  greater  in  the  country.  Further,  a 
well-ordered  house  and  a  comfortable  home,  as  we 
have  said,  make  the  strongest  bond  which  can  hold 
the  farm  labourer  and  keep  him  from  the  village 
alehouse.  Then  we  shall  see  that  social  scourge, 
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intemperance,    the    most   fruitful    source   of  crime, 
conquered  by  the  humble  country  housewife. 

Again,  from  a  business  standpoint,  what  a 
helpmate  the  farmer's  wife  can  be!  If  her  pro- 
fessional education  were  developed  she  could 
advise  with  more  confidence  and  superintend  with 
greater  efficiency,  and  those  occupations  which 
keep  her  at  the  farm  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  would  give  her  an  opportunity  of  making 
many  small  profits  whose  total  would  be  no 
negligible  quantity  in  the  annual  budget.  A  more 
intelligent  arrangement  of  the  vegetable  garden 
(often  a  piece  of  ground  partially  wasted  on  in- 
ferior cabbages  or  carrots),  special  care  of  the 
poultry  yard,  proper  management  of  the  dairy,  are 
all  means  by  which  the  resources  of  the  farm  may 
be  improved  and  increased.  Thanks  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  farmer  the  annual  agricultural  pro- 
duction of  Belgium  is  at  present  from  300  to  400 
millions  of  francs  greater  than  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago;  the  farmer's  wife  can  help  in  no 
small  measure  to  increase  this  production  still 
further. 

We  must  now  consider  the  role  of  the  farmer's 
wife  in  associations.  To  begin  with,  she  must 
understand  the  usefulness  of  these  associations 
and  persuade  the  members  of  her  family  to  take 
an  interest  in  them;  she  herself  is  called  upon  to 
take  part  in  the  mutual-aid  societies  in  the  different 
unions. 

We  have  just  described  the  fourfold  mission  of 
the  farmer's  wife  in  the  education  of  her  children, 
in  the  rearing  of  the  family,  in  her  assistance  in  the 
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management  of  the  farm,  and  lastly,  in  her  share  in 
associations.  The  importance  of  her  mission  has, 
of  course,  always  been  recognized  by  agriculturists 
and  enlightened  economists,  but  it  is  truly  singular 
that  it  should  be  so  long  before  the  necessity  of 
educating  her  to  fulfil  that  mission  should  be  realized. 
For  it  is,  after  all,  only  a  short  time  since  special 
teaching  on  this  subject  was  introduced  by  a  few 
enlightened  governments  into  primary  education  in 
rural  districts,  and  that  professional  instruction  has 
been  given.  These  two  methods,  teaching  in  school 
years,  and  instruction  afterwards,  contribute  in 
large  measure  to  the  realization  of  those  reforms 
which  must  be  made. 

The  curriculum  of  the  primary  schools  includes 
the  general  principles  of  agriculture  and  domestic 
economy.  We  shall  examine  in  Chapter  IV  the 
further  education  which  might  be  arranged  to 
follow. 

The  chief  thing  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, should  be  asked  of  the  country  school  is 
that,  while  retaining  the  character  of  its  general 
instruction,  it  should  seek  to  show  the  importance, 
the  advantages,  and  the  attractions  of  the  pro- 
fession of  farming  for  women.  Primary  education 
may  implant  a  desire  for  the  vocation  and  pre- 
pare for  a  more  specialized  complementary  educa- 
tion. 

As  regards  the  professional  education  itself,  we 
shall  show  in  the  following  chapters  that  it  is 
necessary  to  supplement  it  by  mutual  instruction, 
that  is,  with  the  help  of  unions  or  circles  of 
women  farmers,  if  the  best  results  are  desired. 
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The  institution  of  these  circles  is  a  simple 
matter.  To  those  who  may  doubt  this  we  may 
say  that  in  Belgium,  France,  Ireland,  and  Canada 
they  are  becoming  more  and  more  successful,  and 
that  the  women  of  the  farms  are  much  more 
hopeful  of  progress  than  were  the  farmers  of 
twenty-five  years  ago  when  their  own  associations 
were  being  formed.  The  farmer  has  made  wonder- 
ful progress  through  experimental  methods  which 
he  regarded  at  first  with  undisguised  scepticism 
and  defiance;  why  does  the  farmer's  wife  not 
realize  this  in  her  own  domain?  Educational 
methods  which  have  proved  useful  for  one  may 
also  help  the  other.  May  not  one  reasonably  ex- 
pect from  the  special  training  of  farmers'  wives  for 
their  fourfold  mission,  a  great  influence  upon  social 
progress  and  a  better  use  of  all  the  great  resources 
of  the  country  both  moral  and  material? 

With  equal  conditions  of  capital  and  labour, 
employment  in  towns  is  for  the  most  part  less 
remunerative  than  in  villages,  and  this  eloquent 
statement  should  have  some  social  significance. 
How  many  unfortunate  men,  attracted  by  the  false 
glamour  of  town  life,  have  left  the  country  to  fall 
sooner  or  later  into  moral  and  material  misery! 
How  many  have  perished,  poor  plants  torn  vio- 
lently from  their  native  soil  and  thrown  into  an 
atmosphere  where  they  cannot  live !  But  agricul- 
tural life  properly  understood  has  other  aspects. 
It  is  for  the  farmer  a  means  of  intellectual  progress ; 
the  look  of  the  country,  the  work  of  the  farmer  and 
his  habits,  all  change  with  the  season  of  the  year. 
Wished  for  or  not,  the  habit  of  observation  is 
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developed,  whereas  in  the  town  there  is  the  per- 
petual monotony  of  sights,  of  habit,  and  of  occu- 
pation. It  is  well  to  note  that  it  is  among  the 
town  workers,  where  routine  prevails  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  in  the  country,  that  one  meets 
men  of  narrow  vision,  whom  a  changeless  occupa- 
tion has  reduced  almost  to  the  level  of  machines. 

As  for  the  advantages  of  the  town  as  an  intel- 
lectual centre,  is  it  too  Utopian  to  believe  that  it 
is  possible  to  provide  the  village  by  the  establish- 
ment of  libraries,  study  circles,  &c.,  with  most  of 
the  intellectual  distractions  which  may  be  enjoyed 
in  the  town?  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  compare 
the  standards  of  morality  in  town  and  country. 
In  one  the  fresh  air,  healthy  work,  and  the  stimu- 
lation of  family  life;  in  the  other  bad  air,  disastrous 
promiscuity,  solitude  in  the  midst  of  unknown  or 
indifferent  neighbours,  unwholesome  influences, 
and  at  every  turn  the  malignant  power  of  evil 
suggestions. 

For  the  sake  of  the  villager  himself,  and  in 
the  interest  of  society  as  a  whole,  we  must  there- 
fore strive  to  check  this  rural  depopulation.  It  is 
chiefly  through  the  farmer's  wife  that  this  end,  so 
eminently  social,  will  be  realized.  So  we  perceive 
that  far  from  being  negligible  the  social  role  of 
the  farmer's  wife  is  of  the  very  greatest  impor- 
tance. 

She  does  not  leave  her  home,  but  her  influence 
extends  far  and  wide.  The  education  of  her 
children,  the  care  of  the  household  and  the  farm, 
and  her  influence  upon  the  members  of  her  family 
to  induce  them  to  join  the  social  unions,  as  well 
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as  her  own  share  in  the  different  associations, 
this  briefly  is  her  duty  towards  society.  Though 
modest  in  execution  it  is  great  by  reason  of  the 
moral  responsibility  which  it  bears,  and  by  the 
results  which  it  achieves. 


CHAPTER    II 

The  Professional   Education  of  the 
Farmer's  Wife 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  in  this  chapter  a 
complete  detailed  account  of  the  study  of  household 
economy,  and  of  all  those  institutions  due  to  the 
initiative  of  women.  Several  works  have  already 
been  written  giving  all  necessary  information  on 
these  subjects.  We  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
description  of  certain  examples  more  directly  re- 
lated to  the  professional  education  of  the  woman 
in  the  country,  and  to  those  associations  of  women 
which  have  for  their  object  the  study  of  domestic 
economy  and  agriculture.  However  incomplete 
this  statement  may  be,  it  will  serve  to  show  that 
the  Woman's  Movement  is  already  beginning  to  be 
felt  in  questions  of  social  agriculture,  and  we  will 
be  justified  in  concluding,  after  having  seen  what 
other  countries  have  done  to  help  the  farmer,  that 
what  has  been  realized  by  others  is  possible  for  us. 

GERMANY,  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY,  THE  GRAND 
DUCHY  OF  LUXEMBOURG 

Germany  and  Austria  may  claim  the  honour  of 
being  among  the  first  to  develop  domestic  agricul- 
tural education. 

Germany    possesses,    among    other    schools,    a 
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school  of  gardening  for  women  near  Berlin;  a 
school  of  gardening  and  domestic  economy  for  girls 
at  Oranienburg,  also  near  Berlin;  and  a  similar 
school  at  Schwetzingen,  founded  and  directed  by 
the  Government  of  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Baden. 

In  Prussia  there  is  an  institution  of  some  origi- 
nality at  Lamgarben,  where  monthly  meetings  are 
held,  when  the  farmers'  wives  themselves  sell  the 
produce  of  their  gardens  to  the  townswomen.  There 
are  twenty-three  associations  of  this  kind  which  are 
federated.  They  are  encouraged  by  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  who  has  placed  at  their  disposal  a 
"travelling  woman  gardener",  that  is  a  travelling 
adviser  for  gardening.  This  method  of  professional 
education  seems  to  have  given  excellent  results.  In 
the  different  German  States  there  are  hundreds  of 
schools  which  devote  themselves  chiefly  to  the  teach- 
ing of  rural  domestic  economy,  and  some  higher- 
grade  schools  of  the  same  kind.  In  Hungary  in- 
creasing interest  is  being  shown  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation for  girls.  There  is  a  higher-grade  school  at 
Kassa,  and  recently  a  system  of  travelling  schools 
has  been  organized.  The  Government  has  also 
founded  a  normal  school  at  Kecskemet  for  training 
women  teachers  in  rural  domestic  economy.  For 
the  organization  of  dairy  schools  the  Grand-Duchy 
of  Luxembourg  has  adopted  the  Belgium  system, 
which  has  given  in  this  country  better  results  than 
the  most  optimistic  could  have  hoped  for.  Ger- 
many has  also  a  certain  number  of  women's  societies 
organized  with  the  object  of  the  improvement  of  the 
home.  The  association  in  Baden  alone  consists  of 
more  than  50,000  members.  In  Austria  the  Associa- 
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tion  of  Housekeepers  (Ha^tsfrauenvere^n)  of  Vienna 
comprises  3000  members.  Other  institutions  have 
been  organized  on  the  same  lines  and  are  very  pros- 
perous. Quite  a  recent  institution  in  Vienna  is  the 
Landivirtschaftlicher  Frauenverein,  founded  in  1910, 
which  has  for  its  object  the  organization  of  women 
to  protect  themselves  against  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  The  most  recent  of  these  associations  in 
Germany,  notably  the  Frauenverein,  similar  to  the 
Volksverein,  aims  at  the  initiation  of  the  entire 
world  of  women  into  social  work.  The  Frauenverein 
has  just  begun  a  movement  in  favour  of  farmers' 
wives.  For  the  rest  the  Volksverein  possesses  a 
"land  programme"  very  well  thought  out  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  improvement  of  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  worker.  It  seeks  to 
increase  cheap  production  by  the  development  of 
associations  of  all  kinds — associations  for  mutual 
loan,  for  purchase,  for  agricultural  improvements 
(dairies,  machinery,  breeding,  &c.),  associations  for 
utilizing  agricultural  products,  &c.  This  "land 
programme"  mentions  improvements  in  the  con- 
ditions of  the  farmer's  life;  questions  of  building, 
clothing,  food,  sanitary  precautions,  care  of  sick 
and  injured,  &c.  In  short,  it  attempts  to  raise 
the  intellectual  level  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
and  to  enable  him  by  means  of  classes,  schools  of 
different  kinds,  and  courses  of  lectures  to  acquire 
a  better  general  education.  It  deals  with  legal 
questions  (usury,  difficulties  between  heirs,  &c.). 

Among  the  many  different  organizations  in 
Germany  which  seek  to  prevent  rural  depopula- 
tion we  must  mention  the  Deutscher  Verein  fur 
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landliche  Wohlfahrts-und  Heimatpflege^  a  society 
presided  over  by  the  Director  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Berlin.  This  institution 
attempts  by  every  means  in  its  power  to  increase 
the  prosperity  of  farmers,  combating  moneylenders 
by  opening  credit  banks,  adding  to  the  subsidiary 
farm  profits  (thanks  to  the  improvement  of  kitchen 
gardening,  poultry  keeping,  &c.),  and  providing 
work  for  the  country  people  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  home  industries.  It  also  interests  itself  in 
the  moral  wellbeing  of  the  people  by  developing 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  by  superintending 
the  education  of  the  children,  by  fighting  against 
intemperance,  by  arranging  friendly  meetings  on 
Sunday,  by  organizing  popular  fetes,  and  by  em- 
ploying every  means  of  recreation  at  its  disposal, 
including  the  provision  of  libraries,  museums, 
classes  for  music  and  singing,  books  and  papers 
illustrative  of  country  life.  It  attempts  also  to  re- 
tain for  the  country  its  individual  characteristics, 
its  dress,  the  village  church  and  churchyard,  the 
woods,  the  hedgerows,  and  the  birds.  We  must 
also  mention  that  happy  enterprise  which  con- 
structed in  the  museum  in  Nuremberg  twelve 
interiors  of  country  cottages.  At  the  exhibition 
which  took  place  in  1906  in  the  same  town  four 
modern  agricultural  cottages  were  built  suitable  for 
four  different  agricultural  districts.  The  Volks- 
verein  has  just  inaugurated  a  series  of  conferences 
to  consider  the  decoration  of  the  interior  of  these 
dwellings.  These  attempts  tend  to  improve  the 
taste  of  the  farmer  by  providing  him  with  models 
showing  every  modern  comfort.  In  order  to  check 
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rural  depopulation,  which  is  increasing,  an  attempt 
is  being  made  in  Germany  to  develop  home 
industries  in  the  country. 

In  Silesia  special  courses  have  been  arranged  for 
instruction  in  popular  village  games. 


BRITAIN 

In  Britain  instruction  in  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, and  dairy  work  for  girls  seems  to  be  increasing. 
The  principal  institutions  devoted  to  the  agricultural 
training  of  women  are  the  Swanley  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  College,  Kent,  and  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Horticulture  at  Studley,  Warwick- 
shire. In  addition  to  these,  most,  if  not  all  of  the 
institutions  subsidized  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
admit  women.  From  the  reports  of  this  board  it 
appears  that  instruction  in  ordinary  dairy  work  for 
girls  is  widespread,  as  it  is  often  included  in  the 
work  of  other  educational  institutions.  The  sylla- 
buses differ  in  these  schools  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances. At  the  Ridgemont  Agricultural  Insti- 
tute three  courses,  each  of  five  weeks,  are  given  in 
winter  for  men,  and  two  of  five  weeks  in  summer 
for  women.  A  permanent  dairy  school  is  established 
at  Worleston  (Cheshire)  in  connection  with  a  farm 
of  1 60  acres,  on  which  sixty  milch  cows  are  kept: 
temporary  courses  in  dairying,  each  of  twelve  weeks, 
have  been  arranged  for  women. 

At  a  permanent  school  in  Gloucester,  the  courses 
of  varying  duration  were  attended  in  1910  by  forty 
students.  In  the  same  county  a  travelling  dairy 
school  gives  instruction  in  different  places.  The 
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Institute  at  Basingstoke  accepts  in  summer  women 
students  who  have  attended  the  course  of  the 
travelling  school  and  who  wish  for  instruction  in 
poultry-keeping  and  domestic  economy. 

In  Lancashire  a  well-equipped  dairy  school  is 
established  near  Preston,  where  instruction  is  given 
in  butter  and  cheese  making  and  in  the  sterilization 
of  milk.  In  1910  eighty  students,  of  whom  seventy- 
two  were  women,  attended  these  courses.  The 
College  at  Radbrook,  near  Shrewsbury,  is  also 
intended  for  women,  and  many  other  colleges  and 
institutions  exist  in  England  for  the  professional 
education  of  country  women.  The  examples  which 
we  have  cited  suffice  to  show  that  this  country  also 
realizes  the  importance  of  professional  training  for 
the  woman  farmer.  The  system  of  schools  for  rural 
domestic  economy  is  well  developed  in  Ireland, 
and  though  this  is  not  generally  known  they  have 
on  their  staff  women  teachers  trained  in  Belgium. 
There  are  nine  subsidized  schools  and  two  official 
institutions,  one  at  Cork  and  the  other  at  Cooks- 
town.  Numerous  associations  of  women  carry  out 
social  work  in  England.  The  English  Woman  s 
Year  Book,  by  Miss  James,  gives  all  necessary 
information  on  this  subject.  Again,  it  is  not  only 
by  means  of  special  pamphlets  and  popular  tracts 
that  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association  seeks  to  pro- 
pagate the  elementary  principles  of  hygiene  and 
domestic  economy,  whilst  the  National  Health 
Society  organizes  conferences  and  publishes  pam- 
phlets concerning  the  health  of  children,  sanitation, 
the  care  of  the  sick,  and  rural  economy.  As  far 
as  agriculture  is  particularly  concerned  we  must 
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mention  the  Women's  Agricultural  Society,  founded 
in  London  in  1899. 

FRANCE 

The  instruction  necessary  to  fit  a  girl  for  the 
profession  of  farming  is  being  introduced  gradually 
into  primary  education  in  France.  The  programme 
of  the  exhibition  of  primary  education  organized  by 
the  Society  of  Agriculture  of  France,  at  the  district 
conference  at  Angers,  is  significant  in  this  respect. 
It  treats  of  the  following  questions: — 

The  Woman  in  the  Home 

(a)  Duties  of  the  woman :   her  moral  and  social  role ;   principles 

of  domestic  economy. 

(b)  Maternal  teaching1,  education  of  the  family. 

(c)  Care  of  the  sick  and  injured. 

(d)  Housekeeping:  housing-,  furnishing,  and  household  utensils. 

(e)  Food:   cooking,  nutritive  value  of  the  principal  food  mate- 

rials; hygiene  of  feeding.  Different  ways  of  utilizing 
the  farm  produce. 

(/)  Cutting  out;  dressmaking;  mending  of  clothes  and  house- 
hold linen  (bed,  table,  and  kitchen). 

(g)  Mending  of  clothes ;  cleaning;  washing  of  the  linen ;  bleach- 
ing and  ironing. 

(h)  Bookkeeping  for  farm  and  household. 

The  Woman  on  the  Farm 

Domestic  animals — the  dairy  and  its  produce — the  poultry  yard, 
rabbits,  bees,  &c. 

The  Woman  in  the  Garden 

Vegetables,  flowers. 

The  Woman  in  the  Fields 

Agriculture,  soils,  fodder,  seeds,  weeds. 

Woman  and  Associations 

Syndicates,  co-operation,  insurance. 
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This  programme  seems  to  us  very  well  conceived. 

Schools  of  Domestic  Economy  have  increased 
greatly  in  number  recently,  thanks  to  generous 
supporters.  The  teaching  of  professional  agricul- 
ture given  in  the  schools  is  also  to  be  extended. 
In  the  north,  travelling  schools  have  been  started, 
and  other  districts  have  followed  suit.  The  great 
demand  in  France  for  information  on  the  subject  of 
the  Belgian  organization  shows  that  our  neighbours 
of  the  south  are  about  to  make  great  advances  in 
this  direction.  Private  enterprise  has  done  wonders 
in  Lozere  and  in  other  districts. 

The  education  section  of  the  Society  of  Agri- 
culturists in  France  has  given  proof  of  a  most  praise- 
worthy initiative,  (i)  by  encouraging  the  foundation 
of  the  Agricultural  Institute  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  and 
(2)  by  publishing  programmes  of  lighter  grade  rural 
domestic  economy  in  France,  (3)  and  by  attempting 
to  interest  women  in  social  and  agricultural  ques- 
tions generally. 

In  1901  a  Women's  Congress  was  held,  organ- 
ized by  the  Society  of  Social  Economy.  It  appears 
also  that  women  students  are  eager  to  attend  the 
lectures  of  the  National  Horticultural  Society  at 
Paris  and  in  the  provinces.  As  a  consequence  of 
the  writings  of  M.  Perier  on  the  "  Social  Evolution 
of  Woman",  and  those  of  Mme  Anna  Lamperiere 
on  her  social  role,  a  society  for  the  study  and 
organization  of  the  social  education  of  women  has 
been  formed  at  Paris  under  the  name  of  Progres 
fiminin.  In  the  winter  course  the  principles  of 
domestic  and  social  economy  were  dealt  with  as 
well  as  the  beautifying  of  the  home.  Amongst  the 
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many  women's  syndicates  we  shall  take,  for  example, 
the  Syndicate  of  the  Women  Workers  of  Lyons  and 
the  institutions  of  Mme  Marnier,  which  have  for 
object  to  provide  work  for  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  farmers,  in  the  way  of  weaving"  and  lace  making*, 
so  as  to  attach  them  to  the  country  and  put  them 
in  the  way  of  providing  themselves  with  a  dowry 
or  a  pension.  Another  association  has  also  been 
formed  to  organize  societies  for  women  workers. 
If  we  consider  the  co-operative  societies  for  women 
•we  find  the  same  progress  is  being  made. 

To  those  who  seek  to  know  more  of  the  different 
forms  which  women's  social  work  in  France  has 
assumed,  we  commend  the  fine  and  scholarly  work 
of  Mr.  Max  Turmann,  Les  Initiatives  Ftminines,  and 
the  book  entitled  Fran$aises.  L' Action  Populaire 
has  recently  published  a  Guide  for  Women  s  Study 
Circles. 

The  association  for  the  teaching  of  rural  domestic 
economy  at  Castelbiague  (Haute  Garonne)  has 
arranged  quarterly  reunions  of  members  and  students, 
in  the  course  of  which  competent  persons  give  prac- 
tical advice  on  the  management  of  the  farm,  domestic 
economy,  &c.  The  housekeepers  and  farmers' 
wives  of  d'Avaux-le-Chateau  have  founded  a  syndi- 
cate for  the  organization  of  the  teaching  of  domestic 
economy;  for  the  common  purchase  of  things  neces- 
sary for  their  occupations,  and  for  the  common  sale 
of  the  produce  of  the  poultry  yard.  At  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  France,  the 
Marquis  of  Marcillac  justly  remarked  that  "  to-day 
the  syndicates  are  no  longer  exclusively  interested 
in  material  occupations.  One  is  more  impressed  by 
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their  social  significance;  they  have  a  noble  destiny; 
their  ideal  is  more  exalted."  He  added:  "  Is  it  not 
time  to  appeal  to  women  for  assistance  in  the  work? 
Does  not  the  wellbeing  of  the  whole  rural  family 
depend  upon  the  mistress  of  the  household?  Is  it 
not  her  practical  good  sense  which  will  provide 
tranquillity  and  happiness  for  the  farmer,  and  a 
sound  and  healthy  education  for  the  children?" 

At  the  Fifth  National  Congress  of  Agricultural 
Associations,  held  at  Perigueux  in  1905,  M.  Cheysson 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  social  role  of  the 
women  of  the  future.  The  following  are  the  resolu- 
tions which  followed  the  speech,  and  which  were 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress : — 

They  find  that  the  agricultural  associations,  following  their 
necessary  evolution,  have  been  led  to  consider  the  formation 
among  their  members  of  provident  and  assistance  societies. 

They  find  that  for  this  new  development  of  their  energies 
they  require  the  collaboration  of  women ;  the  wives  of  farmers 
as  well  as  the  wives  of  proprietors. 

They  find  that  with  this  object  in  view  an  important  place 
should  be  given  in  the  education  of  girls  to  the  teaching,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  of  domestic  economy,  of  hygiene,  the 
care  of  children,  and  the  work  of  provident  and  relief  societies. 

They  find  that  praiseworthy  efforts  have  already  been  made  in 
different  branches  of  this  fruitful  enterprise,  and  that  it  remains  for 
agricultural  associations  to  enlist  themselves  more  and  more  for 
the  greater  benefit  of  the  rural  population  and  of  social  prosperity. 

They  resolve  that  the  agricultural  associations  appeal  to  the 
Women's  Congress  to  associate  itself  closely  with  the  inception 
and  working  of  the  societies  for  mutual  help,  and  especially  with 
the  co-operative  societies,  and  in  so  doing  bind  itself  to  give  the 
work  a  family  character,  and  that  the  members  may  endeavour 
with  all  the  influence  at  their  disposal  to  develop  domestic 
education  in  those  branches  which  should  provide  women  with 
the  means  to  strengthen  the  family  ties,  and  to  fill  their  sphere 
in  all  its  completeness. 
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From  all  these  facts  which  we  have  quoted,  and 
they  are  merely  examples  and  not  a  complete  list, 
may  we  not  conclude  that  there  exists  in  France 
a  movement  for  a  social  revival  through  the  media- 
tion of  the  farmers'  wives?  Let  us  note,  then,  that 
the  initiative  is  being  taken  both  by  the  government 
and  individuals  to  consider  seriously  the  means  of 
checking  the  rural  exodus,  and  of  improving  the 
social  conditions  of  the  workers  on  the  land. 

Two  leagues  have  been  formed  with  the  same 
object,  viz.  the  arrest  of  rural  depopulation.  One 
has  issued  a  series  of  pamphlets  advocating  a  return 
to  the  land.  The  same  society  also  tries  to  develop 
rural  domestic  economy,  and  demands  that  country 
teachers  should  be  required  to  hold  a  certificate 
showing  their  agricultural  knowledge.  This  associa- 
tion also  further  suggests  that  agricultural  societies 
and  other  bodies  should  allot  special  prizes  in  their 
competitions  for  agricultural  improvements:  (i)  where 
the  labourers  are  housed  under  the  most  hygienic 
conditions,  (2)  where  the  owners  of  land  have  con- 
solidated their  farms  by  means  of  exchange,  (3)  to 
those  farmers  whose  landlords  are  prize  winners  in 
the  above  competitions.  A  special  commission  of 
agricultural  hygiene  has  been  organized,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently  opened  an 
office  which  supervises  among  other  things  the  con- 
struction of  rural  houses.  With  the  co-operation 
of  the  Professors  of  Agriculture,  M.  Coupan  has 
made  an  enquiry  in  France  into  the  sanitation  of 
the  houses  of  small  farmers.  In  an  important 
speech  at  Roubaix,  M.  Ribot  has  recently  shown 
the  necessity  of  helping  farmers'  sons  who  are  leav- 
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ing  the  army  to  establish  themselves  in  the  country, 
and  he  has  announced  the  project  of  bringing  in 
a  law  embodying  this  idea.  The  reports  of  the 
International  Congress  of  Gardeners  held  in  Paris 
indicates  the  social  importance  of  an  occupation 
which  assures  at  the  same  time  an  attractive  home 
and  productive  work. 

THE   NETHERLANDS   AND   SCANDINAVIA 

A  special  school  has  been  organized  in  Amster- 
dam with  the  object  of  preparing  women  and  girls 
for  their  particular  mission. 

A  Woman's  National  Association  attempts  to 
provide  situations  for  women  in  farming,  dairying, 
and  gardening.  A  movement  is  on  foot  in  favour 
of  the  education  of  farmers'  daughters.  The  Board 
of  Agriculture  which,  in  this  country,  has  so  ably 
organized  the  technical  instruction  of  the  farmer  will 
not  be  slow  to  bestow  the  benefits  of  an  agricultural 
training  on  farmers'  wives  and  daughters.  As  to 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  notably  Denmark,  they 
have  possessed  for  some  time  a  well-organized 
professional  agricultural  education  for  girls.  The 
first  reports  on  this  subject  were  published  in 
Belgium  and  France  twenty  years  ago.  This  in- 
struction has  continued  to  develop  normally  in 
these  northern  countries. 

RUSSIA 

We  must  now  describe  the  League  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Education  of  Women,  founded  in  Russia  in 
1889  by  Dr.  Stebout,  and  presided  over  by  Mme 
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Dolgow.  This  association  has  shown  great  activity. 
It  has  founded  a  high-grade  Agricultural  Institute 
for  women  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  it  organizes  in 
different  parts  of  Russia  agricultural  courses  for 
women.  It  pushes  vigorously  for  the  introduction 
of  agricultural  teaching  in  primary  schools,  and 
the  extension  of  secondary  agricultural  teaching  for 
girls.  Among  the  pamphlets  published  by  this 
association  we  mention  the  following:  The  Work  of 
the  Farmer  s  Wife  in  Russia,  and  Woman  s  Part 
in  Agriculture. 

There  are  several  prosperous  schools  of  rural 
domestic  economy  in  Poland.  In  this  country  there 
is  an  Agricultural  League  for  Women,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  in  the  following  chapter. 

SWITZERLAND 

The  Board  of  Education  has  included  the  teach- 
ing of  domestic  economy  in  the  syllabus  of  the 
general  education  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools.  After  these  courses  girls  can  pass  to 
special  schools  of  domestic  economy,  where  in- 
struction is  often  given  in  horticulture  and  garden- 
ing, both  in  theory  and  practice. 

The  Socittt  suisse  cTutilit£  publique  des  femmes 
was  founded  in  1885,  with  the  object  of  working  for 
the  general  good.  Different  local  societies  follow 
the  same  object,  and  others  founded  by  the  Societe 
Suisse  are  allied  to  it,  so  that  there  are  now  85 
sections,  with  about  8500  members.  This  federa- 
tion attempts  above  everything  to  provide  a  moral 
and  professional  education  for  young  women.  By 
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means  of  numerous  organizations  of  different  kinds 
this  society  provides  Swiss  girls  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  independent  positions  as  gar- 
deners, housekeepers,  teachers  in  schools  of  domestic 
economy,  sick  nurses,  &c.,  and  attempts  to  exer- 
cise a  healthy  moral  influence  over  them. 

The  federation  opened  in  1905  a  school  for  rural 
domestic  economy,  at  Chailly  sur  Lausanne.  In 
1905,  at  the  conference  held  at  Saint-Gall,  it  was 
decided  to  found  an  Agricultural  College  for  Wo- 
men, and  improve  the  position  of  Switzerland, 
which,  in  spite  of  gardens  and  orchards,  remains 
dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  which  are  consumed. 
In  1906  the  college  was  opened  at  Niederlenz.  Its 
object  was  to  develop  a  knowledge  of  vegetable 
culture  and  arboriculture,  to  open  up  a  field  for 
women  as  gardeners,  teachers  of  vegetable  culture 
and  arboriculture,  and  to  provide  the  young  women 
in  agricultural  districts  with  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  their  future  duties. 

The  college  curriculum  comprises: 

1.  A  two  years'  course  for  women  gardeners. 

2.  An  annual  course  for  teachers  of  domestic  economy  and  for 

girls  desirous  of  completing-  their  studies  by  the  acquisition 
of  horticultural  knowledge. 

3.  Courses  of  seven  months,  or  even  of  a  shorter  duration,  for 

amateur  students  who  wish  a  brief  general  instruction  in 
the  art  of  gardening. 


CHAPTER    III 

Women's  Institutes  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Poland 

We  shall  devote  a  special  chapter  to  the  study 
of  Women's  Institutes  in  North  America  and  in 
Poland,  because  they  seem  to  have  created  an 
organization  from  which  inspiration  can  be  drawn 
in  those  countries  where  an  agricultural  training 
for  farmers'  wives  is  most  in  favour.  I  say  "  in- 
spiration ",  because  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that 
in  the  organization  and  working  of  the  associations 
of  farmers'  wives  one  must  take  into  account  the 
special  needs  and  the  habits  of  the  rural  popula- 
tions of  those  districts  which  one  hopes  to  benefit 
by  those  means. 

In  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  unions  of 
farmers'  wives  are  called  "  Women's  Institutes", 
and  they  are  under  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  as 
are  the  "Farmers'  Institutes".  The  work  of  the 
women  of  the  farm  is  less  arduous  than  it  is  in  this 
country,  and  is  practically  limited  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  house.  The  country  is  sparsely  popu- 
lated: in  some  districts  it  is  impossible  to  gather 
as  many  members  in  a  single  union  as  there  are 
in  certain  agricultural  centres  in  Belgium.  The 
farmers'  wives  of  North  America  are  well  educated, 
they  are  not  at  all  retiring,  and  they  take  an  active 
part  in  all  discussions. 
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In  Poland  it  is  the  wives  of  the  large  land- 
owners who,  because  of  the  indifference  of  the 
Government,  have  formed  unions  among  themselves, 
not  only  with  the  object  of  stirring  up  emulation, 
but  also  with  the  view  of  encouraging  the  training 
of  children,  and  the  adult  population  in  the  rural 
districts.  In  Belgium,  where  the  country  is  very 
thickly  populated  and  the  duties  of  the  farmer's 
wife  very  arduous,  reunions  cannot  often  take  place, 
but  some  attempt  is  being  made  to  induce  the 
members  of  the  unions  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  discussion  of  their  professional  interests. 

We  have  briefly  indicated  these  different  me- 
thods before  noting  the  following  examples,  so  that 
founders  of  unions  may  not  be  tempted  to  imitate 
foreign  institutions  slavishly,  but  may  choose  those 
methods  which  are  best  adapted  to  those  districts 
in  which  they  wish  to  organize  associations. 

THE    UNITED   STATES 

The  propaganda  of  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States  also  exerts  some 
beneficial  influence  on  those  questions  which  arise 
in  the  domain  of  the  farmer's  wife.  By  way  of 
example  we  mention  the  last  pamphlets  (Farmers' 
Bulletins)  distributed  by  this  body: 

1.  Principles  of  the  feeding-  of  man,  food  values,  by  Atwater. 

2.  Rural  dwellings,  by  G.  Hill. 

3.  Laying  out  the  grounds  round  the  house,  by  Corbett 

4.  Sanitary  arrangement  of  the  farm,  by  Smith. 

5.  Modern  comfort  in  the  farmer's  house,  by  E.  T.  Wilson. 

6.  The  vegetable  garden. 

This  department,  and  the  Bureau  of  Experiment 
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Stations  in  particular,  under  the  distinguished  Dr. 
True,  has  the  intention  of  increasing  its  activity 
from  the  social  point  of  view. 

The  Bureau  of  Experiment  Stations  has  placed 
an  official,  Mr.  John  Hamilton,  in  special  charge 
of  the  Women's  Institutes.  In  an  official  circular 
this  officer  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the 
extension  of  agricultural  knowledge  among  farmers' 
wives.  This  document  mentions  the  existence  of 
Women's  Institutes  in  nineteen  States,  all  of  which 
had  organized  special  conferences  at  the  end  of 
1908.  In  almost  every  other  state  public  instruc- 
tion is  given  to  farmers'  wives  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Farmers'  Institute.  In  the  state  of  North 
Carolina  there  is  a  travelling  school  of  rural 
domestic  economy. 

It  may  be  profitable,  we  think,  to  give  some 
details  of  the  Association  of  Domestic  Economy 
of  the  State  of  Illinois,  which  organizes  meetings 
for  farm  housewives  side  by  side  with  those  of  the 
Farmers'  Institutes  to  which  it  is  affiliated.  It  has 
obtained  permission  from  the  Government  to  add 
to  the  curriculum  of  the  Illinois  University,  "The 
Women's  Department ",  which  is  intended  to  give 
domestic  training  to  girls  and  to  initiate  them  into 
all  the  work  of  the  farm.  The  general  object  of 
this  society  is  to  stimulate  interest  in  everything 
which  concerns  the  science  of  housekeeping,  to 
point  the  way  for  the  formation  of  Associations  of 
Domestic  Science  in  the  different  districts  of  the 
province,  to  federate  all  the  local  unions,  and  to 
introduce  the  study  of  domestic  science  into  the 
system  of  official  education.  The  central  com- 
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mittee  consists  of  a  president,  a  vice-president,  a 
secretary,  and  a  second  vice-president,  represent- 
ing the  clubs  not  yet  affiliated  to  the  Farmers' 
Association  of  Illinois  patronized  by  the  local 
authorities.  The  Illinois  Association  of  Domestic 
Science  holds  annual  meetings  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Farmers'  Association. 

The  local  unions  possess  regulations  of  which 
the  following  are  the  principal  provisions.  The 
union  is  founded  with  the  object  of  guarding  the 
interests  of  the  home  by  a  careful  study  of  the 
following  points:— 

1.  The  composition  of  food  material,  and  the  preparation  and 

combination    of  food  calculated   to    repair  to  the   best 
advantage  waste  in  the  system. 

2.  Rules  of  hyg-iene  necessary  to  prevent  illness. 

3.  The  architecture  of  the  house,  facilities  for  its  repair,  its 

combined  elegance  and  comfort. 

4.  The  management  of  the  kitchen,  new  utensils  and  apparatus 

for  economy  of  time. 

5.  The  application   of  principles  and  methods  which  will  in- 

crease comfort  and  lessen  work. 

6.  The  training  and  education  of  children :  how  to  initiate  the 

children  into  the  science  of  housekeeping,  and  how  to 
inculcate  a  love  of  home. 

The  president,  the  vice-president,  and  the 
secretary  are  elected  in  the  ordinary  way.  At 
the  annual  meeting  the  election  of  members  takes 
place  and  the  discussion  of  important  questions. 
A  minimum  number  of  meetings  must  be  held  every 
year.  Supplementary  meetings  may  be  summoned 
at  the  demand  of  the  president.  The  agenda  of 
the  annual  meeting  is  arranged  beforehand.  A 
copy  is  sent  to  the  general  secretary,  and  the 
programmes  are  exchanged  among  the  different 
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clubs.  The  monthly  meeting  of  each  local  as- 
sociation is  announced  in  the  local  newspaper, 
which  also  gives  an  account  of  what  has  been 
done. 

The  following  are  a  few  interesting  subjects 
which  have  been  discussed  in  these  monthly 
meetings : — 

Questions  of  domestic  economy:  the  preparation  of  foods; 
their  chemical  composition;  the  nutritive  value  of  eggs;  the 
composition  of  a  menu. 

Questions  of  hygiene:  care  of  the  house;  curtains,  the 
physiological  effect  of  light;  the  sun  as  a  disinfectant.  l 

Different  questions :  the  clothing  of  the  cook ;  the  decoration 
of  the  table;  recreation  in  the  home. 

Candidates  sent  up  by  the  Illinois  societies 
may  obtain  scholarships  for  the  study  of  domestic 
science  in  Illinois  University.  The  candidates  must 
be  of  good  character,  and  pass  an  examination  in 
English,  mathematics,  and  botany.  The  central 
library  of  the  Illinois  Association  is  very  important. 
Each  affiliated  society  has  a  certain  number  of 
volumes  at  its  disposal,  and  each  member  may 
borrow  a  book  for  fourteen  days.  The  Farmers' 
Association  of  Illinois  possesses  251  circulating 
libraries,  each  with  some  fifty  volumes.  A  library 
is  sent  to  a  district  at  the  request  of  the  district 
society,  and  is  used  for  six  months  without  charge 
beyond  the  cost  of  delivery.  The  Women's  Asso- 
ciation is  likely  to  follow  this  example. 

Nearly  every  year  the  presidents,  delegates, 
secretaries,  lecturers,  &c.,  meet  in  conference,  and 
an  annual  National  Congress  is  held  of  all  those 
who  hold  official  positions  on  the  Farmers'  or 
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Women's  Institutes.  A  very  interesting  scheme 
is  worked  by  the  University  Extension  Depart- 
ment of  Cornell  University,  Ithaca.  A  reading- 
course  for  farmers'  wives  is  provided  by  means  of 
the  distribution  of  papers  and  questions  on  the 
course.  Over  20,000  women  take  advantage  of 
this  course. 

In  North  America,  a  course  for  domestic  eco- 
nomy, domestic  science,  or  domestic  art  is  formed 
in  connection  with  most  of  the  universities.  Those 
courses  become,  by  the  organization  of  university 
extension  lectures,  the  centre  of  a  Women's  Social 
Movement,  chiefly  agricultural.  The  Women's 
Associations  and  Clubs,  which  are  chiefly  occupied 
with  domestic  economy,  are  particularly  numerous. 
Professor  Langworthy,  successor  to  Dr.  Atwater, 
advises  the  committee  of  the  Grand  National 
Society  of  Home  Economics.  This  distinguished 
scientist  is  attached  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  study  the  subject  of  the  farmers'  food. 

CANADA 

In  the  different  provinces  of  Canada  the  public 
authorities  encourage  with  energy  everything  which 
concerns  the  professional  education  of  women.  In 
the  Province  of  Quebec  we  have  the  Dairy  School 
of  St.  Hyacinthe,  the  school  of  domestic  economy 
of  the  Ursuline  Sisters  at  Roberval,  and  that  of 
St.  Pascal.  These  establishments  have  attained 
great  success.  They  arrange  interesting  exhibi- 
tions of  the  students'  work.  The  excellent  official 
agricultural  journal  of  this  province  includes  in 
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each  number  several  special  chapters  upon  the 
management  of  rural  households. 

In  1902,  Sir  William  Macdonald  of  Montreal 
presented  to  the  Province  of  Ontario  the  sum  of 
175,000  dollars,  for  the  organization  of  natural 
science  courses  and  practical  work  for  the  teachers 
of  rural  schools,  and  for  the  creation  of  courses  of 
domestic  economy,  specially  for  farmers'  daughters. 

By  means  of  this  gift  the  Macdonald  Institute 
was  erected,  as  aa  annex  to  the  Guelph  Agricul- 
tural College.  Girls  can  there  learn  not  only  the 
science  of  housekeeping,  but  obtain  also  the  intel- 
lectual and  artistic  education  necessary  to  increase 
the  attractions  of  family  life. 

Training  is  there  given  to  teachers  of  domestic 
economy  in  public  schools,  and  free  students 
are  admitted,  who  choose  among  the  subjects  of 
the  regular  courses  those  which  they  prefer  and 
which  they  hope  to  be  able  soonest  to  apply. 
Each  student  has  charge  for  a  week  of  a  small 
suite  of  rooms  where  she  keeps  house;  she  her- 
self buys  the  provisions,  prepares  the  food,  sets  the 
table,  washes  the  dishes,  keeps  the  whole  suite 
in  order,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  makes  out 
an  account  of  the  money  received  and  spent,  the 
manner  in  which  the  money  has  been  employed 
being  entered  by  her  in  the  housekeeping  book. 
In  the  teaching  of  dressmaking  the  attempt  is 
made  to  put  the  girls  in  the  way  of  making  all 
the  clothes  necessary  for  a  farmer's  family.  Care 
is  taken  to  inculcate  simple  tastes.  The  pupils  are 
also  given  instruction  in  millinery.  Special  courses 
have  been  arranged  at  the  Institute  in  horticulture, 
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poultry  keeping,  dairying,  handicraft,  and  wood 
carving.  Since  the  third  year  of  its  existence  this 
school  has  numbered  300  pupils.  In  the  Province 
of  Quebec,  at  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue,  Sir  William 
Macdonald  has  founded  a  new  establishment  which 
will  be  still  better  equipped  than  the  first. 

It  is  in  Canada,  and  chiefly  in  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  that  the  Women's  Institute  is  most 
developed.  The  Government  encourages  the  In- 
stitutes in  every  way,  and  even  appoints  officials 
to  help  them  in  their  mission.  We  believe  it  may 
be  useful  to  enter  into  some  of  the  details  of  their 
organization. 

The  following  information  is  taken  from  the 
official  reports  published  by  order  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Ontario.  For  the  benefit  of  these 
clubs  the  same  assembly  has  also  caused  an  official 
guide  to  be  printed,  from  which  we  have  also  drawn 
a  few  details. 

Organization  of  Women's  Institutes  in  Ontario 

In  this  Province  the  Institutes  for  farmers'  wives, 
which  date  from  1898,  have  developed  rapidly. 
They  are  generally  worked  by  districts.  After 
official  approbation  they  are  subsidized  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  general  control  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  •  Unions.  Their  object  is  clearly  defined : 
"They  propose  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  domestic 
economy,  of  hygiene,  of  cooking,  and  housekeep- 
ing; and  to  diffuse  more  practical  ideas  in  regard 
to  clothing,  heating,  and  lighting;  a  more  rational 
education  of  children,  and  many  ways  of  improving 
the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  people  ". 
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Each  Union  or  Institute  is  generally  affiliated  to 
a  Farmers'  Institute.  Branches  may  be  organized 
in  each  district.  The  secretary  writes  a  monthly 
report  on  the  work  of  the  branch  and  the  number 
of  its  members ;  and  he  prepares  the  accounts  for 
the  general  meeting,  which  is  held  in  June.  Inde- 
pendently of  this  general  meeting  the  Institute 
holds  three  or  four  meetings  annually.  Each 
member  receives  the  pamphlets  and  other  publica- 
tions of  the  Institute. 

The  Managing  Board  of  the  Union  of  Women's 
Institutes  comprises  a  president,  vice-president,  a 
secretary-treasurer,  and  several  members;  all  the 
officials  except  the  secretary-treasurer  are  elected 
annually.  There  is  also  a  committee  which  carries 
out  the  decisions  of  this  Board,  and  two  trustees 
are  elected  annually  to  audit  the  accounts.  The 
superintendent  of  Women's  Institutes  attends  the 
general  meetings  or  sends  a  delegate.  At  the 
general  meeting  a  statement  of  the  year's  work 
and  of  the  finances  is  presented.  The  programme 
of  study  for  the  following  year  is  discussed,  and 
methods  of  improvement  and  progress.  The  official 
handbook  gives  useful  advice,  for  the  avoidance  of 
those  small  difficulties  which  sometimes  end  in  the 
dissolution  of  an  Institute. 

Schemes  projected  by  the  Conference — Subjects  for 

Study 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Women's 
Institutes,  the  Manual  or  Handbook  gives  sugges- 
tions for  subjects  of  discussion  at  the  general 
meetings. 
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The    following   is   a  sample    or   suggested    pro- 
gramme,  suitable  for  twenty  meetings: — 

1.  Yeast:  its  history  and  origin — Breadmaking. 

2.  The  kitchen :  plan,  arrangement — What  to  do  when  an  un- 

expected guest  arrives. 

3.  Fruit  salads — Pictures:    their  use — Duties  of  the  children: 

their  personal  responsibility. 

4.  Washing,  clothing,  mending. 

5.  Milk:   its  value,  dangers — Influence  of  the  home  upon  the 

children.     Linen :   its  care  and  purchase. 

6.  Cleaning  and  sterilizing  of  milk  cans — Lavatories,   baths, 

cupboards,  and  pantries — Rest,  how?  when? 

7.  Preparation  of  winter  vegetables — The  sun  as  a  disinfectant 

— The  sickroom. 

8.  Cereals :  their  food  value — Conversation  at  table — Carpets : 

their  manufacture,  choice. 

9.  Fish :  its  value  as  a  food — Influence  of  cheerfulness  on  the 

digestion — Glass — Plate:  its  care. 

10.  Cheese — Daily  and  weekly  programme  of  work — Sweeping 

and  dusting. 

11.  Cost  of  the  various  Foods:  their  nutritive  value — Ordinary 

dishes,  well  cooked,  properly  served,  influence — Rights 
of  parents  and  children. 

12.  Animal  and  Vegetable  Foods:  their  uses,  value,  and  prices 

— Culinary  plants — Arrangement  of  the  bedroom. 

13.  Eggs:  how  to  cook  them — Loss  through  ill-considered  pur- 

chases— Care  of  the  bedding  and  of  the  bed. 

14.  Choice  of  food  at  the  market — Best  ways  of  preparing  it 

— Literature  for  the  family. 

15.  Pastry:  uses,  dangers — Family  duties  for  boys  and  girls — 

Woollen  clothing:  bedding,  cloth,  care  and  washing. 

1 6.  Cakes  for  the  table — Different  events  in  the  household — The 

cost  of  living. 

17.  Beverages  for  the  table — Rations  for  a  farmer's  household— 

The  lamps :  their  care. 

1 8.  Uses  of  ice  in  the  household — Disinfectants — Arrangements 

of  yards  and  sheds. 

19.  Care  of  children  of  two  years  of  age — How  the  children  can 

help  the  mother — How  to  dress  the  children. 

20.  Ten   good   books   to  be  read    by  all — Different  household 

recipes :  their  application — Food  for  invalids. 
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The  following  are  the  subjects  proposed  for  the 
study  of  the  members  of  the  Women's  Unions  of 
Ontario.  The  discussions  take  place  chiefly  at  the 
branch  meetings. 

1.  Food — The  chemistry  of  the   kitchen — Chemical    composi- 

tion of  foods — Nutritive  value — Energy  produced — Cost 
and  value — Animal  and  vegetable  foods — Comparison 
of  their  values — Cost  —  Uses — Economic  use — Require- 
ments of  the  body  in  health  and  in  sickness. 

2.  Water:  Springs  —  Supply — Impurities  —  Dangers  —  Effects 

upon  the  health. 

3.  Ice :    Supply — Sources — Dangers — Use   in  the  household — 

Effect  in  health  and  sickness. 

4.  Frozen    Foods:    Composition  and   value— Uses — Ice-cream 

making. 

5.  Milk :  Uses  of  milk  and  of  cream  at  table — Nutritive  value — 

Dangers — Dangers  of  milk  as  the  exclusive  food  of  an 
infant — Foods  made  with  milk — Supply. 
Selection  of  milk  cows:    their  feeding — Water — Hygienic 
care — Cleaning  and  sterilizing  of  the  milk  vessels. 

6.  Butter  and   cheese:    Making — Preservation — Cheese   as   a 

food — Value — Uses. 

7.  Eggs:    value    and   uses  —  Selection    of  hens  —  Care  of  the 

eggs — Poultry  as  a  food. 

8.  Meats:    Composition    and    preparation  —  Nutritive  Value — 

Selection  of  meats — Value  and  qualities — Choice  at  the 
market  —  Best  ways  of  preparing  the  different  cuts — 
Fish. 

9.  Vegetables:    The    vegetable    garden    in    summer  —  Winter 

vegetables — Their  cultivation  —  Methods  of  preserving 
— Values :  different  kinds  —  Respective  values  —  Pre- 
paration for  the  table. 

10.  Fruits:    Value   as  food — Uses  —  Preserving — Varieties   re- 

commended— Principal  qualities. 

11.  Bread:    Wheat — Varieties  —  Uses  —  Flour  —  Production  — 

Yeast — Bread-making. 

12.  Cereals:  Value — Preparation. 

13.  Salads:  Green  salads — Meat,  vegetable,  and  fruit  salads. 

14.  Dessert  and  pastry:    Pies,  their  value   and   danger — Pud- 

dings— Uses  and  value — Different  confectioneries. 

(C528)  4 
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15.  Beverages:    Tea  —  Coffee  —  Cocoa  —  Chocolate — Summer 

beverages. 

16.  Hygiene — Sewing  in  the  house — Making  use  of  remnants — 

Care  of  sinks,  drains,  and  lavatories — Care  of  the  cellar 
— Contamination  of  wells  by  infiltration — Sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  stables,  &c. — Care  of  the  bedrooms — The 
sun  as  a  disinfectant — Physiological  effects  of  light  and 
heat — Dust  and  microbes — Disinfectants. 

17.  The  surroundings  of  the  house:   How  to  have  a  well-kept 

lawn  —  Flowers  and  shrubs  to  cultivate  —  Cleanliness 
everywhere — Care  of  the  yard  sheds  and  coach  houses. 

1 8.  Construction  of  the  house:    Separation  of  the  sheds  from 

the  dwelling-house ;  from  the  kitchen  and  the  laundry — 
Plan    and    arrangement   of   the    kitchen    and    pantry  — 
Living  room — Sickroom — The  bath — The  cellars — Lava- 
tories —  Heating   and    ventilation :    different   systems — 
Cost — Plumbing. 

19.  Furnishing:    Colours,    their    effect  —  Flooring  —  Paving  — 

Choice  of  curtains — Blinds — Effects  to  produce — Plants 
for  the  rooms — Engravings — Good  taste  in  furniture — 
Furniture  for  the  bedroom — The  kitchen. 

20.  The  table — Linen :  care  and  purchase — Arrangement  of  the 

table — Serving  —  Ordinary  dishes:  their  preparation — 
Conversation  at  table  —  Cheerfulness  —  How  to  keep 
away  trouble  from  the  family  table. 

21.  Management  of  the  house — The   Servants:    their  wages — 

Instructions,  rights,  and  duties. 

Losses — Economizing  in  purchase  of  food  and  fuel. 

A  week's  work  for  a  good  housekeeper — Daily  and  weekly 
programme  of  her  work. 

Annual  cleaning — Insects — Washing,  ironing,  and  dusting 
— Washing  of  woollen  clothing,  bedclothes,  and  cur- 
tains—  Spring  cleaning — Care  of  the  floors:  sweeping 
— Dusting — Care  of  the  bedclothes :  curtains,  furniture, 
beds,  clothing,  the  cellars  and  garrets,  lamps,  kitchens 
— Arrangement  of  the  work — Visiting — Resting. 

22.  The    Family:    Rights  of  parents  and   children — Duties  of 

mothers,  sons,  and  daughters — Special  duties — Family 
reading :  good  books — Visiting — Entertaining  visitors — 
Duties  towards  visitors — Recreations  and  games  —  In- 
fluence of  the  home  upon  the  children,  upon  the  for- 
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mation  of  character — The  farmer  and  farmer's  wife  of  the 
twentieth  century. 

23.  Bookkeeping:  The  cost  of  living — Portion  of  the  income  for 
housekeeping — Allowances  for  the  children — Expendi- 
ture, purchases — Avoidable  losses — A  dinner  for  four 
for  one  dollar. 

Enquiries — Box  for  Questions 

The  Central  Committee  of  Women's  Institutes, 
desirous  of  obtaining  reliable  information,  ask  the 
members  of  all  the  branches  for  reports  on  par- 
ticular questions.  In  several  branches,  to  begin 
with,  on  account  of  the  timidity  of  certain  mem- 
bers, they  have  instituted  an  ingenious  system  of 
boxes. 

This  box  is  intended  for  the  questions  of  those 
members  who  would  not  have  courage  to  ask  for 
those  explanations  which  they  need.  The  ques- 
tions found  in  the  box  are  brought  up  at  the  next 
meeting  and  discussed  by  the  most  competent 
members. 

Statistics — Results 

The  following  are  some  statistics  relating  to 
Women's  Institutes  of  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  George  A.  Putnam,  In- 
spector General: — 

1905.  1910. 

Number  of  members,  7,oi8  16,104 

Number  of  meetings,  ...          ...      1,426  5A&3 

Number  of  conferences,       ...          ...     2,380  8,171 

Total  number  of  attendances,         ...   54,329         140,388 
Number  of  unions  in  the  district,   ...  69  90 

Number  of  local  branches,  ...          ...         208  560 

The  subsidies  granted  by  the  Province  of  Ontario 
to  these  institutions  exceeded  40,000  fr.  in  1910. 
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It  is  not  from  these  numbers  only  that  one  may 
realize  what  progress  has  been  made,  says  Mr. 
Putnam.  It  has  been  shown  that  mistresses  of 
households  are  better  able  to  meet  those  diffi- 
culties which  arise  day  by  day;  that  mothers  have 
received  useful  directions  for  the  preparation  of 
foods  suitable  for  all  members  of  the  family,  young 
or  old;  that  they  have  learnt  how  to  obtain  at  the 
lowest  cost,  and  with  the  least  trouble,  those  foods 
most  suitable  for  the  support  and  development  of 
bodily  strength;  that  during  every  season  of  the 
year  attention  is  duly  given  to  the  wholesome 
action  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine;  that  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  farm  have  been  taught  to  understand 
their  responsibility,  and  share  in  the  numerous 
interests  of  the  home;  that  different  members  of 
the  family  have  been  induced  to  undertake  courses 
of  useful  reading;  that  the  women  of  the  country 
have  found  opportunity  for  social  intercourse  which 
they  did  not  before  enjoy;  that  the  women  of  the 
town  and  of  the  country  have  been  drawn  together 
by  their  mutual  interests,  and  that  differences  of  class 
and  opinion  have  been  to  some  extent  levelled. 

At  a  recent  general  meeting  a  reporter  collected 
the  remarks  of  the  different  branches  upon  the 
following  questions: — 

What  are  the  special  resources  of  your  branch? 
What    are    the    principal    difficulties    which    you    have    to 
encounter? 

What  provision  do  you  make  for  the  future? 

It  was  found  that,  so  far  as  the  resources  were 
concerned,  most  of  the  branches  rely  upon  the 
subscriptions  of  the  members  and  on  the  subsidies 
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from  the  Government  of  Ontario;  sometimes  in 
addition  subsidies  from  the  counties  and  from  the 
Unions  of  Women's  Institutes.  A  small  number 
of  associations  have  created  special  resources  by 
organizing  a  fete,  or  by  the  sale  of  books,  reviews, 
&c. 

The  delegates  have  also  described  the  cordi- 
ality which  always  reigns  at  the  reunions,  and 
the  interest  which  the  ladies  show  in  the  confer- 
ences and  in  the  discussions  which  take  place. 
Many  reporters  have  noted  the  great  interest  dis- 
played by  the  affiliated  members  in  the  practical 
demonstrations  of  culinary  science,  in  the  cutting 
out  of  clothes,  in  the  " first  aid"  in  case  of  ac- 
cident, &c.,  and  the  progress  made  by  the  house- 
keepers in  different  ways. 

General  Assembly  of  Delegates — Testimony  to 
Usefulness  of  the  Unions 

Every  year  the  members  of  committee  of  the 
different  Provincial  Unions  meet  to  give  an  account 
of  their  work,  to  tell  each  other  the  results  of  their 
experience,  to  discuss  among  themselves  the  best 
means  of  promoting  the  usefulness  of  their  Unions. 
These  general  assemblies  are  attended  by  men  of 
all  classes,  attracted  there  by  the  speeches  packed 
full  of  interesting  information. 

At  one  of  the  first  meetings  Mr.  John  Dryden, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  of  Ontario,  after  having 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  finding  himself  in  the 
midst  of  the  representatives  of  the  most  important 
association  of  all  the  important  societies  which  the 
Province  of  Ontario  possesses,  rightly  observed:— 
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We  have  been  taught  mathematics,  grammar,  geography; 
but  these  sciences  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  those  which 
teach  us  to  take  care  of  ourselves,  to  preserve  our  health  and 
bodily  vigour.  For  this  reason  I  say  it  is  not  possible  to 
discuss  a  question  of  more  importance  than  that  which 
concerns  our  family  life. 

Mr.  C.  C.  James,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture at  Toronto,  made  in  a  humorous  way 
some  practical  observations  full  of  truth,  which 
constitute  an  excellent  lesson : 

The  application  of  science  benefited  at  first  the  industries  of 
the  towns.  It  is  only  for  the  last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
that  men  have  realized  that  agriculture  may  also  draw  some 
benefit  from  scientific  progress. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  since  a  great  discovery  was  made: 
it  was  found  that  not  only  did  the  farm  possess  animals  and 
machines,  but  also  a  farmer!  A  farmer  to  be  assisted  and 
educated  as  man,  as  worker,  and  as  a  social  and  intellectual 
being. 

And  now  a  discovery  still  more  sensational  has  been  made. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  farmer  possesses  a  wife  and  a 
family,  and  for  the  first  time,  I  believe,  since  the  beginning 
of  civilization  the  farmer's  wife  is  to  be  considered  from  a 
scientific  and  educational  point  of  view. 

I  know  of  no  movement  which  promises  so  much  for  the 
future,  for  the  good  of  the  country  in  general,  as  these  Unions 
of  women,  well  organized  and  well  directed. 

We  must  take  note  that  we  always  begin  things  from  the 
wrong  end. 

First,  we  begin  by  teaching  children  those  things  which  are 
least  necessary,  instructing  them  later  in  those  things  which  are 
indispensable  to  daily  life ;  and  adding  the  rest  according  to  our 
own  needs. 

Then  it  is  the  farmer  himself,  the  ancient  occupier  of  the  soil, 
who  has  been  taken  last  into  consideration. 

And  when  we  began  to  consider  the  farmer,  how  did  we 
begin?  Firstly,  we  studied  his  pigs  and  his  cattle,  his  horses, 
his  sheep ;  and  it  is  only  during  the  last  few  years  that  we  have 
begun  to  touch  the  farmer's  life  and  to  enter  into  the  heart  of 
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the  question.  The  pivot  of  the  farm  work  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  stables  or  in  the  fields,  but  within  the  four  walls  of  the 
home. 

It  is  after  all  a  discovery  of  the  last  few  years  that  the 
farmer  has  a  wife  and  children. 

The  Unions  of  farmers'  wives  attack  the  problem  at  the 
desired  point.  They  begin  at  the  heart  of  the  home;  and  of 
this  I  am  certain,  that  if  you  can  better  the  homes  of  this 
country,  all  other  questions  which  relate  to  social  agricultural 
progress  will  rapidly  resolve  themselves. 

You  are  engaged  upon  pioneer  work.  It  is  better  to  do 
successful  work  by  small  bands  of  women  and  girls,  than  to 
unite  large  numbers  with  the  object  of  amusement.  Do  not  be 
discouraged  if  the  attendance  at  a  Union  be  small  at  first. 
You  have  undertaken  a  movement  which  receives  cordial 
support  from  all  those  who  are  interested  in  our  educational 
wellbeing.  We  know  that  when  women  who  have  decided 
upon  a  course  for  the  improvement  of  humanity,  take  up  a 
question  of  this  nature,  they  must  inevitably  succeed. 

The  women  who  establish  the  utility  of  our  Unions  (said 
Mrs.  S.  R.  Bews  of  Milton)  are  our  members  themselves. 
We  need  a  broader  life  than  the  women  of  India,  China,  and 
Japan. 

This  is  why  we  must  exchange  ideas  with  one  another.  It 
is  true  that  a  woman  may  learn  from  her  own  experience,  but 
she  can  certainly  learn  still  more  from  the  experience  of  others. 
Our  Unions  have  shown  us  that  we  do  not  know  everything, 
that  others  have  better  knowledge  of  certain  things  than  we 
have.  The  education  of  women  and  the  improvement  of  the 
home  are  important  factors  in  the  development  of  a  great 
nation. 

When  I  was  Inspector-General  of  Farmers'  Unions  (said 
Mr.  G.  C.  Creelman,  President  of  the  Agricultural  College  of 
Guelph,  Ontario),  I  perceived  that  there  was  a  gap  in  our 
organization  which  must  be  filled  up.  The  delegates  returning 
from  their  tour  told  me  of  the  improvements  which  they  had 
noticed  in  the  silos,  the  cattle,  the  buildings,  the  agricultural 
machines,  the  condition  of  the  soil;  but  no  one  ever  told  me 
that  the  farm  was  better  ventilated,  or  the  house  better  kept. 
I  told  myself,  the  time  has  come  to  see  to  this  neglect.  We 
must  improve  this  condition.  I  was  then  far  from  hoping  that 
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Women's  Unions  might  develop  to  such  an  extent,  that  one 
day  two  hundred  women  delegates  should  be  present  at  a  meet- 
ing- such  as  this. 

Professor  James  W.  Robertson,  Commissioner 
for  the  Dairy  Industry  at  Ottawa,  also  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  the  influence  of  Women's 
Institutes: 

The  Farmers'  Institutes  have  rendered  good  services  (he 
said)  by  helping  the  farmers  of  the  province.  In  these  Unions 
the  farmers  have  helped  one  another,  they  have  learned  from 
one  another,  and  have  returned  to  their  homes  with  intention 
not  only  of  doing  better  work,  but  with  a  real  conception  of 
the  dignity  of  their  work. 

I  believe  that  the  Women's  Institutes  will  produce  the  same 
good  results. 

One  woman  by  herself  is  not  in  a  position  to  acquire  so 
much  knowledge  of  care  of  the  home  as  twenty  women  are, 
and  one  woman  cannot  so  well  choose  out  the  best  ways  as 
can  twenty  women.  Therefore,  through  these  Unions  you  will 
learn  to  appreciate  the  respective  values  of  ideas,  and  to  retain 
only  the  best. 

In  1899  (we  read  in  the  speech  of  Mrs.  J.  Hoodless,  of 
Hamilton)  I  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  International 
Women's  Congress,  held  in  London.  This  congress  had  for 
its  object  the  professional  education  of  women.  In  my  report 
I  mentioned  the  new  movement  in  Ontario,  which  seeks  to 
obtain  for  the  women  of  country  districts  the  same  benefits 
which  men  possess.  There  were  then  only  two  existing  Unions, 
at  Stony  Creek  and  Whitby. 

But  the  Government  having  given  to  each  Union  a  subsidy 
of  50  francs,  I  was  able  to  tell  the  English  ladies  that  the 
public  utility  of  our  organization  had  been  recognized  by  the 
Government. 

This  organization  was  a  revelation  to  the  ladies  of  the  Old 
Country.  I  was  overwhelmed  with  requests  for  information 
from  the  most  noted  agricultural  authorities. 

At  the  above  -  mentioned  international  congress  I  heard 
reports  given  by  people  of  different  nationalities,  but  none 
spoke  of  an  organization  for  women  in  country  districts,  such 
as  that  of  Ontario. 
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In  one  of  these  general  assemblies  Mr.  Putnam, 
General  Inspector,  revealed  his  feelings  at  that  time 
when  the  organization  of  Women's  Institutes  was 
begun : 

I  must  confess  that  when  I  first  took  up  this  work  I  was 
inclined  to  give  credit  to  some  of  the  pessimistic  warnings  of 
some  of  my  friends;  from  what  they  said  I  should  not  long 
have  the  direction  of  these  Institutes,  they  were  destined  to 
an  early  and  certain  failure.  I  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
only  organization  which  should  be  formed  yet  would  be  one 
which  might  attempt  to  prevent  the  creation  of  new  associa- 
tions. I  was  therefore  most  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that 
our  work,  far  from  being  a  failure,  has  become  more  and  more 
successful. 

At  the  last  meeting,  that  of  1910,  having  spoken 
of  the  results  obtained,  Mr.  Putnam  passed  to  the 
progress  made  by  these  useful  institutions : 

These  Women's  Institutes  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
training  of  good  housewives,  who  know  their  work  and  take 
into  consideration  the  responsibility  which  is  incumbent  on 
them. 

One  sees  that  the  members  of  these  Unions  do  the  work  of 
their  households  with  more  ease  and  pleasure,  because  they  have 
learned  to  proceed  with  method ;  they  prepare  more  wholesome 
food  and  serve  more  varied  dishes ;  they  achieve  a  better  result 
with  less  trouble.  They  keep  themselves  up  to  a  high  standard 
by  reading  books  and  pamphlets  upon  the  subject  of  the  next 
meeting,  or  by  undertaking  some  course  of  reading,  educational 
and  moral. 

Mothers  seek  to  imbue  their  children  with  love  of  country 
life,  and  give  them  a  more  serious  training.  The  new  members 
are  mostly  young  women  and  girls,  who  bring  their  work  with 
them,  compare  it  with  the  work  of  others,  and  discuss  the  best 
methods.  The  aim  of  the  Institutes  should  be  not  only  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  of  family  life,  but  also  the 
assistance  of  the  numbers  of  emigrants  who  arrive  in  Canada. 
The  Institutes  have  fostered  in  large  measure  a  more  friendly 
feeling  among  the  members. 

' 
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How  many  people  who,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  organization  of  Women's  Institutes  in  Bel- 
gium, shared  the  pessimistic  views  of  Mr.  Putnam, 
are  now  quite  prepared  to  recognize  the  excellence 
of  this  work. 

POLAND 

At  the  International  Congress  of  Agricultural 
Associations  at  Brussels,  Mme  Marie  Krekolrska 
introduced  us  to  the  Polish  Women's  Society  of 
Landowners,  of  which  she  is  president.  This 
Society  has  not  long  existed;  it  was  only  formed 
in  1907.  Before  that  date,  Polish  women  of  the 
country  formed  a  "  Branch  for  Farmers'  Wives" 
in  the  "Society  of  Commerce  and  Industry". 

The  "Society  of  Polish  Women  Landowners" 
has  for  its  object  the  combined  work  of  Polish 
women  for  the  good  of  their  country,  in  the  domain 
of  education,  of  social  life,  and  economic  progress. 
It  seeks  to  raise  the  level  of  education  and  ethical 
culture  of  women  who  live  in  the  country.  In  this 
country  all  efforts  in  the  direction  of  moral,  intel- 
lectual, social,  and  economic  progress  are  left  to 
private  enterprise.  The  Society  is  divided  into 
three  sections:  educational,  social,  and  economic; 
and  is  composed  of  76  local  branches,  comprising 
1 200  members.  Each  year  the  number  increases. 

Polish  women  of  all  classes  and  all  trades  may 
join,  but  it  is  chiefly  the  women  landowners  and 
farmers'  wives  who  enter.  The  affairs  of  the 
Society  are  directed  by  a  Board  chosen  every  three 
years  from  among  the  members.  The  meetings 
take  place  every  month  on  the  premises  of  the 
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Society.     The    Society  seeks    to  realize    its    object 
by  the  following  means: — 

(a)  Study    of    questions    of    education,     social    and    economic 

questions. 

(b)  Building  of  schools,  and  supervision  of  enterprises  of  public 

utility. 

(c)  Foundation  of  libraries  and  reading-rooms. 

(d)  Organization  of  conferences. 

(e)  Publication  of  pamphlets. 

The  activity  of  this  association  is  remarkable. 
The  Educational  Section  has  organized  a  school 
for  training  teachers  for  maternity  schools;  four 
schools  for  household  economy  for  the  daughters 
of  peasant  farmers;  four  schools  for  weaving;  one 
school  for  lace-making;  one  school  for  embroidery; 
one  school  for  training  housekeepers;  twenty-seven 
elementary  schools,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy 
maternity  schools.  Each  union  has  its  library  and 
its  reading-room  for  the  extension  of  education 
among  the  people. 

With  the  same  object  popular  conferences  have 
been  organized  upon  different  subjects. 

The  work  of  the  Social  Section  consists  in  com- 
bating intemperance,  in  spreading  ideas  of  hygiene, 
in  contributing  to  the  training  of  midwives  for  vil- 
lages. The  Polish  folk,  being  ignorant,  do  not 
willingly  seek  for  medical  aid  in  cases  of  illness, 
but  as  they  are  superstitious,  prefer  to  have  re- 
course to  quacks.  The  Economic  Section  seeks 
above  all  to  improve  the  different  branches  of 
housekeeping,  so  as  to  increase  the  production 
and  sources  of  income,  chiefly  in  the  case  of  the 
wives  of  the  peasant  farmers.  The  work  in  this 
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section  also  consists  in  protecting  the  handicraft 
industries  of  the  Polish  people,  with  the  object 
of  improving  the  economic  situation  of  the  country. 
For  this  reason  the  Society  has  taken  part  in  several 
exhibitions.  It  organized  an  exhibition  of  hand 
industries  at  Warsaw,  giving  prizes  and  certificates 
to  the  best  exhibits.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
selling  of  country  produce  and  the  work  of  the 
hand  industries,  the  Society  has  opened  a  shop 
in  its  premises  at  Warsaw,  and  from  time  to  time 
organizes  sales  there.  These  sales  are  very  suc- 
cessful. The  first  year  the  total  turnover  reached 
12,000  roubles  (about  31,000  francs). 

The  Society  possesses  an  information  bureau  at 
Warsaw,  which  facilitates  the  exchange  of  reports 
between  members.  Each  month  the  Society  prints 
an  account  of  its  meetings  in  its  journal,  the 
Ziemianka.  The  extraordinary  development  of 
this  society  of  Polish  women  is  admirable.  It  is 
due  to  the  exemplary  devotion  of  the  ladies  to 
whom  its  direction  is  entrusted.  May  their  example 
be  followed  by  many! 


CHAPTER    IV 
The  Experience  of  Belgium 

AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING  FOR  GIRLS 

The  most  recent  statistics  show  us  that  in  Bel- 
gium 1,204,810  people  (of  whom  514,914  are  women) 
are  occupied  in  agricultural  work,  whereas  those  in 
all  commercial  professions  number  385,236  women, 
and  in  industrial  professions  322,725.  These  figures 
exhibit  the  numerical  importance  of  the  class  of 
agricultural  women  -workers,  and  show  that  they 
have  equal  rights  with  the  agricultural  labourers, 
and  with  women  employed  in  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, to  the  protection  of  the  Government,  as 
much  from  an  educational  as  from  a  social  point 
of  view. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is  not  yet  so.  A  very 
small  sum  is  apportioned  for  the  agricultural  educa- 
tion of  farmers'  daughters,  and  for  courses  for  far- 
mers' wives,  compared  with  that  devoted  annually 
to  the  agricultural  training  of  boys  and  farmers. 
The  same  inequality  seems  to  exist  between  the 
professional  agricultural  education  and  the  profes- 
sional education  organized  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  has  at  its  disposal  three  times  the  resources 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  case  is  the  same 
in  many  other  countries.  The  lack  of  professional 
education  for  country  girls  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  causes  of  the  rural  exodus.  The  young 
farmer  having  difficulty  in  finding  a  helpmate  who 
desires  to  remain  in  the  country,  goes  off  to  the 
town  to  make  a  position  for  himself. 

As  far  back  as  1881  M.  Proost  drew  the  at- 
tention of  the  Central  Agricultural  Society  to  this 
point.  After  having  spoken  of  the  agricultural 
schools  for  girls  in  Denmark  and  in  Wurtemberg, 
he  concluded:  "  Belgium  should  follow  their  ex- 
ample, that  she  may  not  continue  to  pay  the 
penalty  of  seeing  the  farmer  send  his  daughters 
to  boarding-schools,  where  they  learn  to  despise 
the  profession  of  their  fathers,  and  become  only 
too  often  unclassed  members  of  society." 

About  the  same  time  a  French  agriculturist 
eloquently  pleaded  the  same  cause  in  his  country: 
"  We  wish  ",  he  said,  "  to  see  agriculturists  who  are 
capable  of  reasoning  and  thinking  for  themselves. 
We  have  not  sought  to  provide  them  with  help- 
mates worthy  of  them  and  capable  of  assisting  them 
in  their  work.  This  is  the  great  evil  of  the  time." 
Much  progress  has  certainly  been  made  since  then, 
but  how  much  is  still  to  be  done! 

In  1889,  at  the  proposal  of  his  General  Director, 
M.  de  Bruyn,  Minister  of  Agriculture,  decided  to 
send  two  young  Belgian  girls  to  the  Dairy  School 
of  Coetlogon,  in  France,  in  order  that  they  should 
be  trained  to  give  instruction  in  dairy  work  to 
farmers'  wives  in  Belgium. 

At  the  request  of  M.  Proost  we  published  at  the 
beginning  of  1891,  in  the  Bulletin  de  I 'Agriculture ', 
a  detailed  essay  on  this  question,  which  showed  the 
necessity  of  professional  education  for  the  farmer's 
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wife,  described  the  organization  of  the  chief  schools, 
German,  Austrian,  Danish,  and  Dutch,  and  gave 
all  necessary  information  on  the  instruction  there 
given. 

To-day  there  are  20  permanent  agricultural 
schools  and  departments,  n  travelling  schools  are 
at  work  in  Belgium,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  many 
other  measures  are  taken  for  the  diffusion  of  agri- 
cultural knowledge  amongst  farmers'  wives. 

Let  us  review  briefly  the  organization  of  this 
teaching.  It  comprises  two  types  of  schools:  the 
permanent  schools  and  the  travelling  schools.  The 
permanent  schools  are  subdivided  into  four  cate- 
gories, according  to  the  duration  of  the  teaching: 

(a)  Professional  agricultural  sections  for  primary 
rural  schools.      In   these   they  give  elementary  in- 
struction, theoretical  and  practical,  agricultural  and 
domestic,    to    girls    who    have    had    their    primary 
course.     There  are  schools  of  this  kind  at  Borsbeke, 
Vorst,  and  Vezon. 

(b)  Domestic   agricultural    sections    in    connec- 
tion  with    the    secondary  schools.     These  sections 
seek  to  inculcate  in  the  girls  a  liking  for  the  agri- 
cultural   profession,    while   giving   them    a   general 
education.     Special    teaching   includes  agricultural 
knowledge,    dairy   work,    and    domestic    economy. 
A  section   for  domestic  agriculture  is  annexed    to 
the    schools    at    Maulde,    Tessenderloo,    and    Wa- 
remme. 

(c)  Schools    for    domestic    agriculture.      These 
schools  are  intended  to  give  a  thorough  professional 
education  to  girls  who  wish  to  take  up  agriculture. 
The    teaching    is    theoretical    and    practical.      The 
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syllabus  includes,  besides  general  education,  the 
elements  of  natural  history,  of  agriculture,  vegetable 
culture,  floriculture,  care  of  animals,  dairy  work, 
dressmaking,  domestic  economy,  the  elements  of 
teaching  and  hygiene  and  bookkeeping.  Some 
schools  have  extra  courses  for  common  law  and 
social  economy.  Schools  of  this  kind  exist  at 
Bastogne,  Bouchout-lez-Anvers,  and  several  other 
places.  Except  the  establishments  at  Bouchout, 
and  Herve,  and  Virton,  which  are  self-governing 
institutions,  all  these  schools  are  in  connection  with 
secondary  establishments  for  general  education. 

(d)  The  higher-grade  agricultural  schools  give 
more  advanced  instruction  to  girls  intended  to  take 
part  in  the  management  of  large  improvement 
schemes,  or  for  the  teaching  of  domestic  agricul- 
ture. The  agricultural  school  at  Heverle  comes 
under  this  category. 

Recently,  at  the  instigation  of  M.  Proost,  normal 
agricultural  and  horticultural  training  has  been  ar- 
ranged in  connection  with  the  normal  school  of 
Wavre  Notre-Dame.  Then  we  must  mention  four 
sections  for  professional  horticulture  for  girls  at 
Helmet  (Schaerbeek),  Heverle,  Overyssche,  and 
Rondu  (Remagne). 

Belgium  therefore  possesses  an  excellent  organi- 
zation for  professional  agricultural  and  horticultural 
training  for  girls.  If  these  different  schools  be 
somewhat  scattered,  one  cannot  deny  that  the 
plans  for  their  establishment  have  been  arranged 
with  wisdom  and  a  foresight  which  provides  for 
every  class  of  student.  Let  us  judge  of  the  value 
of  the  instruction  given  by  following  in  broad  lines 
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the  course  of  the  practical  organization  which  one 
finds  in  some  of  these  schools  for  domestic  agri- 
culture, and  which  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  that  of 
foreign  schools  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  students  perform,  in  their  turn,  all  those 
duties  which  are  incumbent  upon  the  farmer's  wife : 
They  feed  the  cattle;  calculate  the  nutritive  value 
and  the  cost  of  the  food ;  are  shown  how  to  re- 
cognize the  points  of  the  cattle,  make  butter  and 
cheese,  and  analyse  the  products  of  the  dairy.  They 
take  charge  of  the  poultry  yard,  look  after  the 
natural  and  artificial  incubation,  rear  fowls,  fatten 
the  chickens,  and  prepare  them  for  the  shops  and 
markets.  They  look  after  the  bees,  collect  the 
swarms,  gather  the  honey  and  the  wax,  and  make 
mead.  They  cultivate  flowers  and  vegetables,  trim 
the  fruit  trees;  preserve  fruit  and  make  jam;  prepare 
different  kinds  of  beverages  by  means  of  the  garden 
produce.  In  the  domain  of  domestic  economy,  they 
cut  out  and  make  clothes ;  wash,  bleach,  and  iron 
the  linen;  cook  the  meals;  keep  the  household 
accounts,  and  those  of  the  farm;  and  keep  the 
house  and  the  garden  in  order.  The  students  keep 
a  strict  account  of  all  money  received  and  spent  in 
the  household;  the  turnover  is  made  each  month, 
and  each  participant,  whether  mistress  or  pupil,  pays 
her  share. 

After  a  year's  study  of  theory  and  practice  the 
students  must  pass  an  examination  in  order  to 
obtain  a  certificate  of  competence.  In  the  second 
year  students  may  specialize  in  either  branch,  chiefly 
by  taking  part  in  practical  management.  The  stu- 
dents of  the  second  year  become  the  monitors  or 
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demonstrators  to  the  first-year  students.  A  section 
of  rural  economy  has  been  formed  for  them,  as  well 
as  a  section  for  domestic  economy,  a  section  for 
cheesemaking,  and  a  section  for  beekeeping. 

Those  students  who  intend  to  teach  must  first 
obtain  the  diploma  for  primary  teachers.  The  trav- 
elling schools  were  first  founded  with  the  object 
of  assisting  the  National  Dairy  Industry.  Their 
mission  was  to  spread  in  the  country  some  know- 
ledge of  the  best  methods  of  utilizing  milk.  Thanks 
to  these  schools,  at  the  present  day  most  farmers' 
wives  know  of  the  new  processes  for  buttermaking. 
In  almost  every  district  where  these  schools  are  in 
operation,  co-operative  dairies  have  been  founded. 
Products  of  little  value  have  been  superseded  by 
well-made  butter,  which  is  sold  at  a  higher  price. 
Cheesemaking  has  not  been  so  successful,  ap- 
parently on  account  of  economic  conditions  which 
are  unfavourable  to  this  industry. 

Nine  or  ten  years  ago  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture instituted  the  teaching  of  domestic  economy 
in  travelling  schools.  These  were  transformed  into 
schools  of  domestic  agriculture,  and  their  teaching 
is  in  every  way  successful. 

"  I  can  only  find  one  thing  against  them,"  a 
farmer  told  us.  "That  is,  that  since  my  daughter 
has  come  home  she  finds  things  neglected  in  the 
house,  and  seems  to  be  cleaning  all  day  long!" 

During  the  years  1903,  1904,  and  1905  the 
courses  of  the  permanent  schools  for  domestic 
economy  and  the  different  branches  were  attended 
by  an  annual  average  of  250  students.  During  the 
same  period  the  travelling  schools  had  an  average 
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of  some  280  students  a  year.  The  success  of  this 
teaching  is  thus  confirmed  from  day  to  day.  The 
province  of  Antwerp  is  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment. In  the  province  alone  there  are  eight 
schools  of  rural  domestic  economy,  one  of  which 
has  more  than  seventy  students.  These  schools 
are  beginning  to  accentuate  their  teaching  with 
a  view  to  improving  the  social  condition  of  the 
farmer.  The  students  are  taught  everything  which 
may  tend  to  improve  the  home  of  the  agricul- 
turist. At  Celles  (Hainaut)  the  school  for  domestic 
economy  is  established  upon  an  old  farm,  which 
has  been  altered  to  a  style  suitable  to  the  district. 
This  is  an  example  which  proves  better  than 
theories  how  the  farmer's  house  may  be  made 
a  pleasant  dwelling  place  and  an  attractive  home. 

At  Berlaer  (Antwerp)  a  small  farm  has  been  built, 
which  has  been  admirably  planned  from  the  point 
of  view  of  economy  in  construction,  of  facility  in  the 
management  and  working,  of  sanitation,  of  comfort, 
and  of  good  taste.  A  still  more  important  farm  has 
just  been  rebuilt  at  the  school  for  domestic  economy 
of  Oosterloo.  It  has  all  the  latest  improvements. 

The  schools  for  rural  domestic  economy  are 
striving  by  every  means  in  their  power  better  to 
equip  the  future  farmer's  wife  for  her  social  mission. 
This  training  for  girls  is  excellent  in  every  way. 
Unfortunately  it  has  the  drawback  of  being  slow 
to  produce  results,  since  it  does  not  deal  with  the 
present  generation,  and  only  a  very  limited  number 
of  country  girls  can  be  trained.  At  present  the 
travelling  and  stationary  schools  give  instruction 
each  year  to  nearly  800  students.  This  is  a  fair 
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number,  but  what  is  it  in  comparison  with  the 
100,000  farmers'  daughters  of  an  age  to  benefit 
from  a  professional  education?  From  the  latest 
teachers'  report  the  travelling  schools,  four  in  num- 
ber, have  held  on  an  average  twenty-one  meetings 
yearly.  Supposing  that  they  might  reach  an  annual 
average  of  thirty- three  meetings,  it  would  take 
seventy  years  before  they  would  be  able  to  educate 
in  each  district  in  Belgium  a  number  of  girls  still 
quite  limited. 

We  must  mention  here  the  intervention  of  the 
Board  of  Science  and  Art.  While  keeping  up  the 
general  character  of  primary  education  the  board  is 
endeavouring  to  spread  agricultural  knowledge  in 
rural  districts.  With  this  object  a  special  con- 
ference is  organized  each  year,  and  those  teachers 
who  distinguish  themselves  in  agricultural  know- 
ledge are  given  pecuniary  rewards. 

At  the  proposal  of  the  committee  of  this  con- 
gress the  Minister  of  Science  and  Art  sent  circulars 
to  the  inspectors,  in  which  he  advised  them  to  give 
special  attention  not  only  to  the  scientific  but  also 
to  the  agricultural  education,  which  tends  to  culti- 
vate a  liking  for  country  life. 

At  the  Mons  Congress  in  1905,  and  at  Liege, 
1905,  M.  BrafFort,  honorary  director  general  of 
agriculture,  insisted  upon  this  co-ordination  of 
primary  rural  schools.  The  Minister  of  Science 
and  Arts  arranges  for  the  distribution  of  pamphlets 
among  farmers  through  the  intermediary  of  the 
students.  These  pamphlets  are  placed  at  their 
disposal  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  teachers 
first  explain  the  pamphlets  to  the  children,  taking 
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from  them  subjects  for  essays,  dictation,  and  exer- 
cises in  grammar,  &c.  —  an  excellent  means  of 
instruction. 

Amongst  the  pamphlets  circulated  in  this  manner 
we  mention  the  following: — 

Domestic  Agricultural  Education, 

Sale  of  Poultry ', 

The  Professional  Education  of  Farmers 

Daughters, 
The  Farmer  s  Food, 
Co-operative  Dairies, 
Hygiene  of  the  Stables,  &c. 

Also  different  pamphlets  relating  to  horticulture. 

The  Syllabus  of  the  primary  schools  does  not 
permit  of  much  specialization.  Provision  is  made 
for  the  general  education  of  all.  It  seems,  however, 
legitimate,  on  account  of  the  rural  exodus,  to  make 
agriculture"  a  special  subject  in  country  schools, 
but  the  agricultural  teaching  should  be  arranged  to 
follow  immediately  after  the  primary  courses. 

The  First  International  Congress  for  Agricultural 
Education,  held  in  Paris  in  1900,  made  this  point 
clear.  As  a  result  of  this  congress  two  delegates 
were  appointed  to  present  a  plan  for  the  organization 
of  this  professional  instruction  in  a  primary  form. 
These  delegates  advised  the  adoption  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  combining  this  special  instruction  with  that 
prescribed  by  the  circular  of  July  30,  1898,  relating 
to  the  education  for  adults.  It  was  further  decided 
to  try  this  first  in  the  case  of  boys.  In  view  of  the 
favourable  results  which  followed  this  scheme,  we 
may  reasonably  hope  that  the  teaching  for  girls 
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will  be  developed  upon  the  same  lines.  If  this 
agricultural  training  is  organized  for  girls  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  18  it  will  undoubtedly  prove  profit- 
able. Three  elementary  schools  have  just  taken  up 
this  scheme,  and  we  trust  that  their  example  will  be 
followed  by  others. 

PUBLIC  COURSES  FOR  FARMERS'   WIVES 

But  to  arrive  at  more  immediate  results,  instruc- 
tion must  be  given  to  farmers'  wives.  The  author 
started  the  first  course  for  farmers'  wives  in  1894, 
and  the  experiment  has  been  most  successful.  One 
can  see  from  the  list  of  the  subjects  treated  that 
the  object  of  the  course  was  to  place  the  farmer's, 
wife  in  a  position  to  fulfil  her  mission  in  life. 

Hygiene  of  the  Farmer's  House. 

Hygiene  of  his  Food. 

Hygiene  of  his  Clothing. 

Health  of  Children. 

Education  of  Children. 

First  Aid. 

Sanitation  of  the  Stables. 

Feeding  of  the  Cattle. 

The  Dairy. 

The  Poultry  Yard. 

Manures. 

The  Vegetable  Garden. 

The  Necessity  for  Keeping  Accounts. 

The  Advantages  of  the  Agriculturist's  Profession. 

In  1902  the  Board  of  Agriculture  recognized  the 
utility  of  popular  instruction  for  farmers'  wives,  and 
established  special  courses  for  that  purpose.  The 
number  of  lectures  given  during  the  last  period  of 
three  years  reached  652.  The  average  attendance 
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per  lecture  in  1903  and  1904  was  55;  in  1905,  61. 
There  are  thus  forty  districts  with  an  average  of  five 
lectures  for  each  parish.  This  teaching  has  been 
received  in  an  encouraging  manner.  The  subjects 
include:  feeding,  hygiene  of  house  and  clothing, 
care  of  the  poultry  yard,  hints  on  gardening,  and 
above  all,  domestic  economy  and  bookkeeping  for 
rural  households.  Instruction  in  domestic  economy 
seems  to  be  the  most  popular  subject  in  the  course. 
The  preserving  of  fruit,  meat,  and  vegetables  is  of 
great  interest  to  the  women  of  the  country.  With 
a  little  trouble  it  enables  them  to  improve  and  vary 
the  food  of  the  household  during  the  winter. 

THE   TEACHERS'   STUDY   CIRCLE 

The  dairy  schools  and  the  schools  for  domestic 
agricultural  economy  were  hardly  established  when 
the  teaching  staff,  on  their  own  initiative,  formed 
unions  for  the  improvement  of  their  practical  know- 
ledge and  for  the  study  of  the  best  methods  of 
imparting  this  special  knowledge.  These  unions, 
long  since  recognized  as  necessary  for  primary 
teaching,  seem  even  more  indispensable  for  agri- 
cultural instruction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
was  at  first  no  normal  school  for  training  agricul- 
tural teachers,  and  the  methods  of  teaching  this 
subject  cannot  even  now  be  considered  as  anything 
near  perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  through  col- 
laboration and  the  division  of  work,  the  teaching 
staff  finds  itself  in  a  position  to  increase  its  know- 
ledge by  experiments  useful  to  all,  by  study,  and 
by  keeping  themselves  in  touch  with  all  the 
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newest     processes     and     improvements     in     other 
countries. 

If  we  urge  agriculturists  to  unite  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  their  stock  and  their  produce, 
we  are  equally  desirous  to  increase  by  every  means 
the  competency  of  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
professional  education  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
farmers.  The  more  efficient  the  teaching  becomes 
the  more  perfect  will  the  method  of  education  be- 
come, and  the  more  also  will  agriculture  be  bene- 
fited. The  Union  of  which  we  speak  was  founded 
in  1900.  The  rules  and  regulations,  which  we  here 
reproduce,  will  explain  fully  the  organization  of  this 
instruction. 

RULES  : 

Article  i.  —  A  study  circle  has  been  founded 
by  the  members  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  dairy 
schools  and  schools  of  rural  domestic  economy  with 
the  following  objects : — 

1.  To  carry  out  experiments,  and  to  further  the  study  of  domestic 

science  and  dairy  work. 

2.  To  keep  the  members  in  touch  with  the  latest  improvements. 

3.  To  establish  cordial  relations  between  the  members,  &c. 

Article  2. — Means  to  attain  these  objects:— 

The  Association 

1.  Shall  hold  at  least  one  annual  meeting. 

2.  Shall  organize  experiments  of  which  the  objects  and  methods 

are  determined  by  the  committee. 

3.  Shall  publish  notes,  advice,  results  of  experiments,  articles, 

&c.,  by  the  members  of  the  Association. 

Articles  j,  4,  and  $  deal  with  the  standing  of 
members,  duties  of  the  secretary  and  the  committee 
of  management.  The  regulations  for  the  internal 
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working    are     those    generally    adopted     by    such 
societies. 

The  following  is  the  classification  adopted   for 
the  subjects  of  study:— 

i.  General  Questions  of  Domestic  Economy 
Hygiene,  and  Education 

Hygiene. — 

Care  of  Infants,  Children,  and  Adults. 

Feeding. — 

Value  of  Foods. 

Allowance  for  Infants  and  People  of  all  ages. 

Preserving  of  Food. 

Qualities  of  Drinking  Water. 

Danger  of  Alcoholic  Drinks. 

Meals:  Distribution,  Regularity. 

Cooking. 

Household  Accounts. 

The  House.— 

Choice  and  Arrangement. 
Sanitary  Condition. 
Upkeep. 

Fu  rn  ishing.  — 
Choice. 
Repair. 

Linen  and  Clothing. — 
Choice  of  Materials. 
Purchase. 
Care:  Washing,  Ironing,  Darning. 

Lighting  and  Heating. — 
Apparatus  Employed. 
Care  of  Apparatus. 

Education. — 
Physical. 
Intellectual. 
Moral. 
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2.  Gardening 

The  Farm  Garden. — 

Arrangement,  Fences,  Manures. 

Seeding.  — 

In  the  Open  Air. 
In  Frames. 
Weeds. 

3.  Care  of  the  Animals 

Milk  Cows. — 

Necessity  of  Nutritious  Fodder. 

Rations. 

Preparation  of  Fodder. 

Fattening  the  Calf. 

Hygiene. 

Transport 

Purchase  of  Fodder. 

Pigs.— 

Pig  Sty. 

Feeding  the  Sow,  the  Little  Pigs,  Fattening 
the  Pig,  Hygiene 

4.  The  Dairy 

Milk.— 

Composition. 
Adulteration. 
Control. 
Preservation. 

Cream. — 

Separation. 
Treatment  of  Cream. 

Butter.— 

Churning  the  Cream. 

Preserving  and  Packing  the  Butter. 

Sundries.  — 

Microbes  in  the  Dairy. 


• 

•-; 
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Utensils.  — 

Separators. 

Churns. 

Butter-workers. 

Apparatus  for  Testing1. 

Apparatus  for  Preserving-  Milk. 

Cheese.— 

Cheesemaking. 

Cheese  Factory:  Installation. 

Ripening  of  Cheese. 

5.  Poultry  Rearing 

Species  of  Fowls. 

Poultry  Houses.  — 

Building-  and  Arrang-ement. 

Cleaning-. 

Hygiene. 

Feeding. — 

Composition  of  Foods, 
pood  for  Hens  and  Chickens. 

Laying. — 

Preservation  of  Eggs. 
Incubators. 
Brooders. 
Artificial  Rearing. 

Diseases. — 

Treatment. 

6.  Knowledge  of  Common  Law 

Commerce. — 

Common  Law. 

Bookkeeping  for  Farm  and  Household. 

7.  Books  to  Read,  &c. 

This  Union  may  give  evidence  of  more  or  less 
activity,  but  the  principles  which  justify  its  existence 


' 
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are  undeniable.  There  is  no  body  of  people,  occu- 
pied in  the  same  profession,  in  the  same  studies, 
who  may  not  be  stimulated  to  do  better  work, 
through  being  drawn  together  for  one  common  end 
in  unions  of  this  kind.  We  draw  special  attention 
to  this,  because  their  action  has  been  so  fruitful, 
and  has  been  the  means  of  rendering  great  service 
to  the  cause  of  the  social  progress  of  the  agri- 
culturist, through  the  intermediary  of  the  farmer's 
wife.  These  results  constitute  some  indication  of 
the  future;  for  those  questions  which  are  at  the 
present  time  occupying  its  members  will  later, 
through  the  spread  of  education,  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  all.  You  will  find  in  Journal  No.  i  of 
this  association  articles  upon  agricultural  courses 
for  farmers'  wives,  and  upon  instruction  to  the 
travelling  schools.  Journal  No.  2  treats  chiefly  of 
the  importance  of  the  food  of  the  agriculturist,  of 
the  cooking  stove  for  the  farm,  of  the  depopulation 
of  the  country,  and  the  moral  mission  of  the  teachers 
of  schools  for  domestic  economy.  This  last  question 
is  continued  in  Journal  No.  3,  which  also  treats  of 
the  uses  of  milk  and  its  derivatives  in  the  food  of 
the  agriculturist,  the  hygiene  of  clothing,  &c. 
Journal  No.  4  speaks  of  the  domestic  school  of  the 
future,  and  proposes  a  syllabus  of  domestic  economy 
for  travelling  schools.  Maternal  instruction  and 
the  training  of  teachers  are  the  two  subjects  specially 
treated  in  No.  5.  No.  6  gives  information  upon 
the  housing  of  the  agriculturist,  upon  the  hygiene 
of  milk,  upon  the  organization  of  primary  schools 
of  professional  agriculture  for  girls.  For  the  follow- 
ing numbers  the  organization  of  unions  for  farmers' 
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wives  is  commended.  The  annual  reports  on  the 
work  of  these  unions  are  published.  All  these 
questions  have  been  discussed  at  the  meetings  of 
the  association. 

The  publications  of  the  Union  also  inform  us 
that  experimental  researches  have  been  made  by 
the  members  as  to  the  respective  qualities  of  the 
milk,  as  to  the  quick  and  slow  rising  of  the  cream. 
We  read  also  that  an  enquiry  has  been  made  on  the 
results  of  cheesemaking  in  Belgium,  and  upon  the 
food  of  the  agriculturist  in  the  different  districts. 
Are  not  all  these  questions  of  the  greatest  interest? 
Is  it  not  evident  that  agriculturists  must  benefit 
by  these  researches?  The  Journal  of  the  society 
also  announces  the  existence  of  a  library  for  the 
use  of  its  members,  of  which  the  principal  donator 
was  Baron  Peers,  honorary  president  of  this  insti- 
tution. It  was  on  the  initiative  of  this  society  and 
of  Baron  Peers  that  a  special  course  was  instituted 
in  1902,  at  Heverle,  for  the  benefit  of  teachers 
of  schools  of  domestic  economy.  The  choice  of 
those  questions  which  have  been  studied  reveals 
a  constant  desire  to  improve  the  social  condition 
of  the  farmer. 

Since  the  formation  in  1910  of  the  National 
Committee  of  the  Unions  of  Farmers'  Wives,  the 
study  circle  of  which  we  are  speaking  has  made 
arrangements  with  this  committee  to  publish  an 
account  of  the  transactions  in  the  Journal.  For 
1911  the  two  societies  agreed  to  organize  a  special 
course  for  lecturers  of  unions  for  farmers'  wives. 

We  notice  lectures  upon  the  Floral  Decoration 
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of  the  Farm,  upon  Hygiene  and  Good  Taste  in 
Furniture,  upon  Intellectual  and  Moral  Education, 
upon  Physical  Education,  &c.  &c.  The  syllabus 
of  this  special  course  constitutes  one  of  the  best 
guides  for  information  of  this  kind.  As  we  shall 
see  in  the  following  paragraph,  this  Union  has 
taken  part  in  numerous  agricultural  exhibitions. 

EXHIBITIONS 

The  practical  work  of  the  dairy  schools  in  ex- 
hibitions first  drew  the  interest  of  farmers'  wives, 
and  one  must  recognize  that  many  improvements 
introduced  in  farms  have  their  origin  in  these  public 
demonstrations.  In  accordance  with  the  develop- 
ment and  evolution  of  domestic  agricultural  educa- 
tion, these  schools  have  never  ceased  to  take 
advantage  of  local,  provincial,  national,  or  inter- 
national exhibitions  for  the  instruction  of  farmers' 
wives.  The  special  reports  published  about  these 
meetings  in  the  Bulletin  de  V Agriculture  and  the 
Rapports  triennaux  sur  la  situation  de  Venseigne- 
ment  agricole  are  eloquent  on  this  subject. 

The  following  are  a  few  facts  which  indicate  the 
line  taken  at  the  last  exhibitions : — 

At  the  district  exhibition  at  Bruges,  in  1903,  the 
study  circle  of  the  teachers'  staff  organized  an  in- 
teresting collective  exhibition  showing  the  customary 
food  of  the  agriculturist  in  the  different  districts,  and 
proposing  necessary  improvement.  There  was  also 
a  collective  exhibit  of  clothing. 

At  Arlon,  in  1904,  the  schools  of  domestic  agri- 
cultural economy  drew  the  attention  of  farmers' 
wives  to  the  nutritious  value  and  the  preparation 
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of  foods;  those  same  schools  also  indicated  the 
importance  of  the  other  branches  of  their  educa- 
tional syllabus. 

The  above-mentioned  study  circle  established  at 
Liege,  in  1905,  an  exhibition  of  books  of  use  for  the 
instruction  of  future  farmers'  wives,  and  organized 
demonstrations  for  maternal  instruction  at  the  Wo- 
men's Palace.  At  the  same  exhibition  the  schools 
of  rural  domestic  economy  gave  demonstrations  in 
domestic  economy,  dairying,  &c.,  in  the  Demon- 
stration Farm.  This  farm,  constructed  through  the 
enterprise  of  class  35,  presided  over  by  Senator 
Dumont,  had  the  merit  of  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  agricultural  world  to  the  improvements  which 
may  be  introduced  into  rural  dwellings,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  hygiene,  of  the  saving  of  labour, 
of  management,  of  furnishing  and  comfort,  of  deco- 
ration— in  short,  upon  all  those  things  which  may 
contribute  towards  making  country  life  more  plea- 
sant. At  the  last  district  agricultural  conference  at 
Antwerp,  in  1906,  the  schools  of  rural  domestic 
economy  had  an  unqualified  success.  One  of  them 
showed  an  exhibit  of  farm  furniture.  One  special 
section  was  devoted  to  the  social  condition  of  the 
agriculturist,  at  the  agricultural  exhibition  orga- 
nized by,  the  Provincial  Commission  of  Brabant  in 
1907,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Goossens. 

The  teaching  staff  of  the  schools  for  domestic 
economy,  as  well  as  the  unions  of  farmers'  wives, 
took  part  with  great  success  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
Pavilion  de  la  Fermiere  at  Brussels  in  1910.  These 
exhibits  constitute  a  comprehensive  programme  of 
the  work  of  the  movement  for  the  improvement  of 
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country  life  through  the  professional  education  of 
the  women.  Perhaps  in  the  coming  universal  exhi- 
bition at  Ghent,  in  1913,  we  shall  see  the  agricultural 
portion  arranged  in  a  still  more  detailed  manner, 
under  the  form  of  a  "  Modern  Village".  This  pro- 
ject, which  has  been  submitted  to  the  executive 
committee  of  Ghent  since  23  June,  1910,  will  draw 
attention  to  the  ways  and  means  of  making  agri- 
cultural life  more  agreeable  and  more  profitable. 

UNIONS   OF   FARMERS'   WIVES 

The  number  of  women's  leagues  which  are  en- 
gaged in  social  work  is  increasing  in  Belgium. 
Already  several  associations  have  been  formed 
having  for  object  mutual  assurance  and  professional 
interest.  At  Ghent,  at  Antwerp,  at  Namur,  in  the 
provinces  of  Liege  and  Hainaut,  and  also  in  other 
places,  women's  mutual  assurance  societies,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  factory  workers,  have  been  estab- 
lished side  by  side  with  schools  of  domestic  economy. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  300  assurance 
societies  for  women.  There  are  already  women's 
professional  unions,  chiefly  among  dressmakers, 
lace-makers,  &c.  Since  these  unions  prosper  among 
humble  workers  why  should  not  women  farmers 
safeguard  their  professional  interests  in  the  same 
manner? 

The  first  attempts  made  in  this  direction  were 
encouraging.  The  Countess  de  Villermont  founded 
in  1903  a  union  of  farmers'  wives  for  poultry  rear- 
ing. In  1906  M.  Pien  established  a  professional 
union,  also  with  the  object  of  increasing  the 
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profits  of  the  poultry  yard.  These  unions  organ- 
ize lectures  and  exhibitions.  The  Congress  of 
Farmers'  Wives,  organized  by  the  indefatigable 
Canon  Moulart  at  the  Leuze  School  of  Agriculture 
in  1906,  clearly  defined  the  social  mission  of  the 
farmer's  wife,  and  was  the  starting-point  of  the 
organization  of  Unions  of  Farmers'  Wives  in  Bel- 
gium. The  section  displaying  the  domestic  and  social 
duties  of  the  farmer's  wife  was  arranged  by  Madame 
Rotsart  de  Hertaing,  the  president,  and  Madame 
Hallet.  The  Abbe  Berger  drew  the  attention  of 
members  of  congress  to  comfort  in  the  farm,  and 
Madame  Marchandise  to  the  floral  decoration  of 
the  agriculturist's  home.  Madame  Haentjens-Deleu 
explained  the  advantages  of  the  profession  of  the 
farmer's  wife,  and  Madame  Bouillot  the  mission  of 
schools  for  domestic  agricultural  economy.  Dis- 
cussion also  took  place,  and  the  following  resolu- 
tions wrere  made : — 

(a)  To    increase    the    number   of    schools    for    rural    domestic 

economy. 

(b)  To  organize  courses  for  young  women  in  connection  with 

the  rural  schools. 

(c)  To  encourage  farmers'  wives  to   organize  themselves  with 

the  object  of  increasing  their  knowledge,  that  they  may 
be  more  capable  of  fulfilling  their  social  mission. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  congress  it  was  decided 
to  form  a  union  for  farmers'  wives  at  Leuze.  At 
the  schools  for  domestic  agricultural  economy  at 
Alveringhem,  two  sessions  have  been  attended  by 
a  large  number  of  students,  who  show  the  keenest 
interest  in  their  work.  Influenced  by  the  interest 
displayed  by  the  farmers'  wives  of  their  district  in 
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their  profession,  Miles  D'Hondt  and  Van  Haver- 
beke  founded,  in  1906,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
communal  administration,  a  union  for  farmers' 
wives. 

The  following  statutes  were  drawn  up : — 

First  Article. — An  agricultural  society  has  been  founded  by 
the  past  students  of  the  schools  of  domestic  agricultural  economy 
and  the  farmers'  wives  of  Alveringhem  and  its  neighbourhood. 
The  office  of  the  society  is  to  be  situated  at  Alveringham. 

Second  Article. — The  agricultural  society  has  for  its  object 
to  keep  its  members  in  touch  with  everything  which  concerns 
the  mission  of  the  farmer's  wife. 

Third  Article. — To  attain  this  object  the  association  makes 
use  of  every  appropriate  means,  chiefly  the  following:— 

(a)  The  organization  of  a  general  meeting  once  a  year  at 

least. 

(b)  Organization    of  conferences    upon    domestic   economy, 

maternal    instruction,    dairy    work,    poultry    rearing, 
vegetable  culture,  &c. 

(c)  Foundation  of  the  library  (books,  brochures,  and  special 

reviews)  for  the  use  of  members. 

Fourth  Article. — All  those  are  active  members  who  are 
approved  by  the  committee,  and  who  pay  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion of  50  centimes.  Honorary  members  are  those  who  contri- 
bute by  their  donations  to  the  support  of  the  association. 

Fifth  Article. — The  funds  are  composed  of  the  subscriptions 
of  the  members,  of  private  donations,  and  subsidies. 

Sixth  Article. — Affiliation  with  the  study  circle  of  the 
teachers'  staff  of  the  schools  of  domestic  agriculture.  The 
society  selects  one  of  its  members  to  represent  it  as  delegate 
to  the  above-mentioned  circle;  those  delegates  are  expected  to 
report  to  the  society. 

Seventh  Article. — The  agricultural  society  is  administered 
by  a  president,  two  vice-presidents,  three  members,  and  a 
secretary-treasurer.  The  members  of  the  committee,  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  farmers,  all  take  part  in  directing  the  agri- 
cultural experiments,  which  cover  ground  varying  from  8  to  60 
hectares  in  size. 
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At  the  first  meeting-  which  followed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  society  the  members  discussed  questions 
of  domestic  economy  and  kitchen  gardening.  The 
work  of  the  second  meeting  referred  to  questions 
of  the  feeding  of  the  agriculturist,  of  poultry  rear- 
ing, and  of  milk  supply.  It  was  among  the  older 
women  that  enthusiasm  was  shown  at  these  meet- 
ings, for,  as  they  said,  "  We  wish  to  know  every- 
thing which  our  daughters  are  taught  in  the  schools 
of  rural  domestic  economy." 

A  union  was  established  at  the  beginning  of 
1907  at  Frasnes-lez-Buissenal.  Another  union  was 
founded  at  Iseghem,  and  since  its  institution  more 
than  100  members  have  joined.  A  union  was 
formed  at  Belleghem  with  45  members,  and  others 
were  organized  at  Lemberge  and  Ermeton-sur- 
Biert.  The  union  at  Leuze  finally  settled  its  con- 
stitution in  May,  and  adopted,  like  the  union  at 
Frasnes,  statutes  similar  to  those  of  the  union  at 
Alveringhem. 

The  mavement  was  started.  Its  organization 
was  encouraged  by  experts.  At  the  congress  of 
agricultural  education  at  Liege,  M.  Henry  Delvaux 
de  Fenffe  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  studying 
methods  of  improving  rural  life.  M.  Vliebergh,  in 
his  paper  on  rural  economy,  laid  stress  upon  the 
importance  of  the  extension  of  rural  domestic 
education  by  means  of  union  for  farmers'  wives. 

M.  Raemdonck,  in  his  report  upon  the  agri- 
cultural budget,  advised  the  public  authorities  to 
encourage  these  associations.  M.  Tibbaut  spoke 
in  praise  of  the  development  of  unions  of  farmers' 
wives.  The  National  Committee  of  Free  Agri- 
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cultural  Federations,  presided  over  by  Baron  H. 
de  la  Faille,  senator,  also  advises  the  organization 
of  these  associations.  In  his  inaugural  address  at 
the  last  session  of  the  provincial  council  of  Brabant, 
Governor  Beco  gave  high  praise  to  these  institu- 
tions. The  establishment  of  unions  for  farmers' 
wives  has  also  been  recommended  in  several  foreign 
congresses,  as  well  as  in  Belgium.  The  congress 
organized  at  Namur  in  1909  by  Count  de  Viller- 
mont  obtained  a  great  and  well-merited  success. 
The  reports  and  statements  of  this  congress  con- 
stitute an  excellent  guide  for  those  who  are  organiz- 
ing associations  of  this  kind. 

The  following  is  a  table  illustrating  the  progress 
of  the  first  five  years  of  this  movement,  without 
counting  the  meetings  arranged  by  the  unions,  the 
publication  of  two  journals,  and  other  manifestations 
of  activity: — 


No.  of 
Unions. 

No.  of 
Members. 

No.  of 
Lectures. 

No.  of  Atten- 
dances at  Meet- 

ings. 

1906 

2 

"5 

4 

90 

1907 

14 

1961 

60 

3^23 

1908 

36 

393i 

135 

4,181 

1909 

65 

6162 

212 

12,447 

1910 

74 

6929 

232 

14,209 

The  journal  constitutes  a  powerful  auxiliary 
force  for  the  instruction  of  the  members  of  the 
associations.  It  is  the  bond  which  unites  these 
unions,  exhibits  their  aims,  and  indicates  the  way 
to  be  followed.  By  the  publication  of  detailed 
accounts  of  the  meetings  it  supplies  interest  for 
its  readers.  By  reporting  the  lectures,  it  provides 
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them  with  instruction,  for  it  is  chiefly  through 
reading  that  the  good  advice  which  has  been  given 
attains  full  influence. 

In  addition  to  this  the  farmers'  wives  associa- 
tions are  represented  by  two  monthly  journals,  the 
one,  La  Fermiere,  for  the  members  of  the  Walloon 
associations,  and  the  other,  De  Boerin^  for  the 
unions  of  Flemish  districts. 


THE   NATIONAL  COMMITTEE   OF   UNIONS 
OF   FARMERS'   WIVES 

To  assure  unity  among  the  associations  of 
farmers'  wives,  and  to  promote  the  extension  of 
their  work,  a  National  Committee  has  been  formed. 
This  committee  includes  two  sections,  the  French 
and  the  Flemish.  The  constitutional  union  took 
place  on  21  July,  1910,  at  the  "  Pavilion  of  the 
Fermiere "  in  the  Universal  Exhibition,  and  the 
following  statutes  were  adopted : — 

Statutes  of  the  National  Committee  of  Unions  of 
Farmers'  Wives 

First  Article. — Constitution.  A  National  Committee  has 
been  formed  among-  the  unions  of  farmers'  wives,  which  com- 
prises a  French  section  and  a  Flemish.  The  head  office  is  at 
Brussels.  New  associations  cannot  be  admitted  without  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Second  Article. — The  committee  is  composed  of  active  mem- 
bers, numbering1  five  from  each  province,  chosen  by  the  pro- 
vincial federations  of  associations  of  farmers'  wives.  In  the 
case  where  the  unions  of  a  province  are  not  yet  federated,  the 
National  Committee  selects  five  members  provisionally. 

Each  federation  determines  the  duration  of  the  mandate  and 
the  method  of  electing  its  delegates.  The  committee  may  elect 
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honorary  members  and  invite  specialists  to  the  meetings.  Only 
the  active  members  have  the  right  to  vote. 

Third  Article. — The  object  of  this  committee  is  to  study 
agricultural,  moral,  social,  and  economic  questions,  which  are 
of  most  interest  to  the  majority  of  members,  to  organize  con- 
gresses for  farmers'  wives,  to  band  themselves  for  the  further- 
ance of  their  common  interests,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction, 
to  study  all  measures  which  may  be  useful  to  the  working  of 
the  societies,  and  eventually  to  bring  these  into  action. 

Fourth  Article. — The  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee 
are  composed  of  assessments  on  the  federations,  determined  by 
the  National  Committee  according  to  its  needs,  and  distributed 
among  the  federations  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  members 
on  their  lists,  and  also  of  those  subsidies  and  donations  which 
the  National  Committee  may  receive.  These  funds  are  placed 
in  charge  of  a  treasurer,  nominated  by  the  board. 

Fifth  Article. — The  committee  is  chosen  by  the  National 
Board  and  re-elected  every  two  years;  the  members  are  re- 
eligible. 

Sixth  Article. — Meetings  are  held  at  least  twice  a  year,  and 
are  convoked  by  the  committee  to  discuss  questions  the  order  of 
which  is  transmitted  to  the  members,  and  for  which  introducers 
will  be  designated  beforehand. 

The  constitution  of  this  National  Board  cannot 
fail  to  help  forward  the  movement  inaugurated  by 
the  associations  of  farmers'  wives.  In  the  meet- 
ing of  2  February,  1911,  the  Board  decided  to 
publish  a  tract  in  the  two  languages,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  making  known  in  every  locality  the  methods 
of  organization  of  associations  of  farmers'  wives 
and  the  advantages  of  these  institutions.  In  the 
same  meeting  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  train- 
ing course  for  lectures  of  the  associations. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Board  are  reported  in 
the  journal  of  the  study  circle  of  the  teachers' 
staff  of  the  schools  of  rural  domestic  economy. 

Another  circumstance  which  brought  into  promi- 
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nence  the  associations  of  farmers'  wives  was  the 
assignment  of  a  special  section  for  them  in  the 
first  International  Congress  of  Agricultural  As- 
sociations. This  congress,  directed  by  Deputy 
Tibbaut,  the  president,  collected  a  large  number 
of  reports  upon  all  the  different  kinds  of  associa- 
tions in  other  countries,  and  also  upon  many  other 
methods  of  improving  the  social  condition  of  agri- 
culturists. Several  of  these  relate  to  the  sphere  of 
the  farmer's  wife,  such  as  hygiene,  food,  reduction 
of  women's  manual  labour,  beautifying  the  farm,  &c. 
Since  then  two  International  Congresses  of 
Farmers'  Wives  have  been  held  in  the  United 
States,  and  preparations  are  being  made  to  hold  a 
third  at  the  Ghent  Exposition  in  1913. 


CHAPTER   V 
General  Considerations 

USEFULNESS   OF  ASSOCIATIONS   OF 
FARMERS'   WIVES 

The  usefulness  of  domestic  agricultural  in- 
struction is  so  evident  that  there  is  no  need  to 
discuss  it  to-day;  agriculturists  are  the  first  to 
recognize  the  importance  of  professional  training 
for  their  daughters.  To  make  it  more  general, 
time,  a  special  staff,  and  large  resources  are  neces- 
sary. 

Then,  again,  if  every  young  girl  in  the  country 
were  to  receive  a  sound  professional  training  in  a 
special  school  it  would  still  be  necessary  for  each 
young  farmer's  wife  to  refresh  her  knowledge,  and 
to  keep  herself  in  touch  with  new  processes  which 
science  brings  to  light  every  day.  It  is  with  this 
object  that  public  courses  for  farmers'  wives  have 
been  instituted.  It  is  an  excellent  institution;  but 
it  is  only  in  a  limited  number  of  villages  that  these 
courses  are  given  every  year.  Even  if  an  attempt 
were  made  to  increase  the  number  it  would  take 
some  time  to  make  provision  for  the  2400  agri- 
cultural districts  of  Belgium. 

The  creation  of  a  permanent  link  between  old 
pupils  of  the  schools  of  domestic  economy  and 
the  farmers'  wives  would  be  most  useful.  In  this 
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manner  not  only  could  the  organization  of  public 
courses  be  perpetuated  by  periodical  meetings,  but 
also  many  other  means  of  stimulative  progress 
could  be  brought  into  use:  the  institution  of 
libraries,  the  organization  of  meetings,  &c. 

Further,  the  association  provides  a  splendid 
field  for  mutual  instruction  and  emulation.  Every 
educational  effort  should  tend  to  produce  indepen- 
dent and  self-relying  individuals  who  appreciate 
fully  the  social  mission  which  they  are  expected  to 
fulfil.  Later,  it  is  expected  that  farmers'  wives  will 
be  able  to  instruct  themselves  with  a  view  to  the 
fulfilment  of  their  social  duties,  and  thus  will  incur 
a  smaller  expenditure  for  their  direct  instruction. 

SOME   POSSIBLE   OBJECTIONS 

The  great  importance  of  the  woman's  work  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  social  condition  of  the  agri- 
culturist having  been  fully  recognized  by  sociolo- 
gists, every  effort  must  be  made  to  place  the  farmer's 
wife  in  a  position  to  fulfil  this  high  mission. 
Those  enterprising  people  who,  confident  of  the 
utility  of  these  associations,  are  desirous  of  organiz- 
ing unions  for  farmers'  wives,  may  have  to  fight 
against  much  indifference,  and  may  still  have  to 
refute  many  times  those  foolish  objections  which 
were  called  forth  by  the  institution  of  the  first 
farmers'  unions. 

To  those  who  may  say  beforehand  that  farmers' 
wives  are  not  capable  of  organizing  themselves  with 
a  view  to  mutual  improvement  and  social  progress, 
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we  would  reply  that  women  workers  have  already 
founded  unions  among  themselves,  that  there  exist 
leagues  formed  exclusively  of  women,  many  having 
for  object  the  study  of  social  and  progressive 
questions,  and  that  farmers'  wives  are  neither  less 
intelligent  nor  less  educated  than  other  women. 

To  deny  the  truth  of  this  statement  would  be 
to  prove  that  one  did  not  know  anything  of  farmers' 
wives.  Do  not  the  public  agricultural  courses 
show  that  they  are  more  eager  for  progress  than 
the  farmers  themselves?  The  average  attendance 
of  farmers'  wives  at  the  courses  is  indeed  higher 
by  one-third  than  the  attendance  of  the  farmers. 

If  the  organization  of  these  unions  has  already 
been  so  successful  in  spite  of  the  scepticism  of 
agriculturists  themselves,  may  we  not  hope  for 
still  better  results  with  the  farmers'  wives  of  the 
present  day,  who  are  far  more  favourably  disposed 
than  were  the  farmers  of  twenty  years  ago? 

Besides,  the  experience  of  the  United  States, 
of  Canada,  of  Poland  and  Belgium,  has  been  quite 
conclusive.  In  every  district  where  these  associa- 
tions have  been  introduced  they  have  met  with 
splendid  success. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  farmers'  wives  are 
lacking  in  powers  of  initiative  and  decision;  that 
they  will  be  critical  and  jealous  of  one  another; 
and  that  no  unity  can  exist  in  an  institution  com- 
posed exclusively  of  women.  These  fears,  which 
cast  a  slight  upon  our  farmers'  wives,  seem  to  be 
unjustifiable.  If  one  reproaches  them  with  oc- 
casional jealousies  and  slanderings,  may  not  this 
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same  reproach  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  others  who 
consider  themselves  more  cultured?  Why  is  it 
that  country  people  sometimes  waste  their  time  in 
deplorable  scandal?  Is  it  not  for  want  of  some 
better  subject  of  conversation?  Let  us  provide 
them  therefore  with  useful  subjects  for  conversation, 
and  cultivate  in  their  ranks  a  healthy  desire  for 
progress;  then  this  educational  work  will  be  ac- 
complished. Reports  from  Canada  prove  that 
these  women's  institutes  have  been  the  means  of 
settling  many  disputes.  In  this  country  where 
there  are  so  many  different  and  clearly  defined 
sects,  people  holding  different  opinions  did  not 
meet  at  all;  it  is  noteworthy  that,  thanks  to  these 
associations,  these  divisions  are  less  marked  than 
they  were  before. 

Perhaps  it  may  also  be  said  that  these  insti- 
tutions will  incur  more  expenditure  for  the  farmer, 
by  way  of  new  furniture  and  alterations  in  the 
building  of  his  house,  &c.,  and  that  this  prospect 
will  stand  in  the  way  of  the  formation  of  women's 
institutes.  But  is  expenditure  in  the  cause  of 
hygiene  unproductive?  Does  it  not  bring  splendid 
results  of  health  and  strength?  Does  cleanliness 
cost  anything?  Will  not  care  of  furniture  make  it 
last  twice  as  long?  Good  taste  in  furnishing  is 
sometimes  less  costly  than  bad  taste.  Does  not 
a  well-thought-out  dietary  prevent  much  waste? 
Will  not  a  thorough  knowledge  of  vegetable  culture 
result  in  the  production  of  more  vegetables  with 
less  expense?  In  the  same  way  all  the  new  know- 
ledge which  is  acquired  through  the  farmers' 
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wives'  associations  will  become  the  source  of  new 
profits. 

By  his  wife's  efforts  towards  making-  the  agri- 
culturist's house  more  attractive  will  he  not  be 
saved  the  extra  money  which  he  is  accustomed 
to  spend  at  the  public-house?  Do  not  the  young 
women,  with  foolish  affectation,  sometimes  spend 
much  money  on  their  unbecoming  dress? 

Twenty  years  ago  it  would  have  been  necessary, 
in  order  to  succeed,  to  show  the  farmer  the  means 
of  obtaining  immediate  profits.  In  present  good 
times  we  may  advise  him  to  make  provision  for  the 
future;  he  may  dream  of  the  prosperity  which  is 
to  come.  We  need  not,  therefore,  take  into  account 
the  discouragements  of  pessimists  till  they  them- 
selves have  found  a  more  practical  way  of  awaken- 
ing the  interest  of  the  farmer's  wife  in  the  social 
condition  of  the  agriculturist.  It  may  certainly 
happen  that  this  or  that  union  is  not  a  success. 
If  an  attempt  is  made  to  discover  the  cause,  it  will 
be  found  that  its  failure  is  due  not  to  any  essential 
uselessness  of  the  association,  but  to  accidental 
causes,  which  may  often  be  remedied  by  the  intro- 
duction of  more  active  workers,  the  choice  of  a 
better  centre,  &c. 

PRACTICAL  ADVICE 

Who,  then,  will  be  willing  to  take  the  initiative 
in  the  organization  of  women's  institutes?  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  progress  of  agriculture, 
and  who  are  convinced  that  the  farmer's  wife  can 
be  of  great  assistance  in  the  improvement  of  the 
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social  condition  of  the  agriculturist.  Amongst 
these  it  is  evident  that  the  most  suitable  will  be 
women  who  have  been  to  the  agricultural  schools, 
and  men  who  are  interested  and  who  have  acquired 
some  experience  in  the  organization  of  farmers' 
institutes. 

Here  is  some  advice  for  their  guidance: — 

It  is  desirable  to  organize  women's  institutes 
in  those  places  where  circumstances  are  most 
favourable  to  their  development.  Those  places 
where  the  travelling  schools  for  domestic  agri- 
culture have  been  best  attended,  and  those  where 
the  permanent  school  exists  are  the  most  suitable 
to  become  the  first  centres  of  these  institutions. 
The  old  students  of  the  domestic  schools  will  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  association;  they  will  not  be 
long  in  recruiting  those  friends  and  acquaintances 
who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  regular  training, 
but  who  are  desirous  of  improving  their  knowledge 
in  this  respect.  It  is  not  necessary  at  first  to  limit 
the  membership  of  a  society;  this  is  an  accessory 
question  which  experience  will  decide.  The  as- 
sociation should  be  in  a  central  position,  so  that 
farmers'  wives  from  neighbouring  places  may 
attend  the  meetings  without  expense  or  loss  of 
time. 

There  exist  already,  as  we  have  said,  numerous 
mutual  assurance  societies  for  women.  In  many 
cases  their  meetings  may  be  rendered  more  instruc- 
tive by  the  introduction  of  agricultural  lectures. 
There  we  have  the  agricultural  union  ready-made. 

Where  parish  guilds  exist,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
form  a  women's  section  in  connection  with  the  same 
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guild.  Lecturers  will  be  found  without  any  diffi- 
culty; the  medical  faculty  will  give  voluntary  in- 
struction on  the  subject  of  hygiene;  a  schoolmaster 
will  give  practical  advice  on  the  teaching  of 
children ;  the  instructress  of  the  school  of  domestic 
agricultural  economy  will  come  with  pleasure  to 
meet  her  old  pupils  and  give  them  information  on 
the  subject  of  cooking,  furnishing,  or  clothing. 
The  State  agriculturist  may  be  invited  to  speak 
upon  rural  construction,  sanitary  arrangements  of 
stables  and  byres,  bookkeeping,  &c.  The  dis- 
trict lecturers  on  floriculture,  horticulture,  arbori- 
culture, vegetable  growing,  poultry  rearing,  will 
find  in  these  gatherings  an  audience  suitable  for 
the  development  of  questions  such  as  the  floral 
decoration  of  the  farm,  kitchen  gardening,  poultry 
rearing,  &c.  The  lecturers  of  the  different  co- 
operative and  provident  societies  will  come  to  ex- 
plain the  advantages  of  these  unions,  and  amongst 
the  old  pupils  of  the  domestic  schools  there  will 
be  found  some  who  will  be  willing  to  give  papers 
upon  this  or  that  subject  which  they  have  taken 
up  specially. 

In  certain  schools  of  domestic  economy  the 
pupils  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of  reading 
reports  and  papers.  Little  by  little  other  members 
will  be  persuaded  to  take  part  in  the  discussion, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  many  societies  will  later 
produce  specialists  who  will  be  able  in  turn  to  im- 
part their  own  knowledge  that  others  may  benefit 
from  their  experience.  In  order  to  prepare  farmers' 
wives  to  take  an  active  part  in  these  meetings, 
small  local  gatherings  might  be  held  for  the  dis- 
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cussion  of  practical  questions,  one  of  their  number 
being  appointed  to  give  a  report  to  the  general 
assembly. 

The  subscription  asked  of  the  members  should 
be  as  low  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  development  of  the  society.  It  is  not 
necessary  in  these  associations  to  hoard  up  the 
money;  it  suffices  to  have  enough  for  ordinary 
expenses.  If  it  should  be  necessary,  the  public 
authorities  would  doubtless  give  some  support,  and 
those  who  are  interested  in  social  work  would  also 
help  by  their  donations.  Some  lecturers  would 
offer  their  services  gratuitously;  in  this  way  ex- 
penses would  not  be  heavy,  and  in  course  of  time, 
when,  as  has  been  said,  the  society  produces  its 
own  lecturers,  these  expenses  would  entirely  dis- 
appear. The  meetings  should  not  be  held  so 
frequently  as  to  interfere  with  the  home  duties  of 
the  farmer's  wife.  Two  or  three  gatherings  a  year 
should  be  sufficient,  if  several  subjects  be  treated 
each  time. 

Practical  demonstrations  and  lectures  illustrated 
by  lantern  slides  are  specially  recommended.  If 
the  association  extends  over  a  large  area  and  the 
number  of  members  is  large,  one  general  meeting 
a  year  is  sufficient;  but  in  this  case  it  is  desirable  to 
divide  the  members  into  district  sections,  each  of 
which  will  make  a  special  study  of  some  question 
and  prepare  reports  for  the  general  meeting. 

In  order  to  assure  regular  attendance  at  these 
meetings  it  is  a  good  plan  to  distribute  seeds, 
special  plants,  good  varieties  of  vegetables,  useful 
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books  and  reviews,  or  anything  which  may  help 
the  progress  of  agricultural  science,  or  tend  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  of  family  life  in  the  country. 

What  municipal  body  disposing  of  funds  for 
popular  recreations,  what  committee  in  favour  of 
agricultural  progress,  would  not  give  of  its  funds, 
if  these  were  lacking,  for  the  encouragement  of 
this  social  work? 

The  recreative  part  should  not  be  neglected;  it 
should,  however,  be  comparatively  short.  The  sing- 
ing of  country  ballads  would  make  an  agreeable 
diversion  to  the  discussions  of  the  meetings.  But 
the  best  means  of  assuring  their  success  is  to  make 
them  as  instructive  and  practical  as  possible,  and  to 
induce  the  members  to  propose  the  subjects  them- 
selves and  to  take  part  in  the  discussions.  A  meet- 
ing should  never  be  called  unless  full  preparations 
have  been  made  and  unless  there  is  sufficient  busi- 
ness to  occupy  it. 

The  following  is  advice  which  was  given,  after 
some  years  of  experience,  to  the  women's  institutes 
of  Canada : — 

It  is  essential  to  choose  as  president  and  secretary  capable 
women  who  are  genuinely  interested  in  the  work.  The  presi- 
dent should  not  be  nominated  for  life  as  is  the  secretary;  a 
new  president  should  be  elected  each  year,  even  though  the 
lady  who  presided  the  previous  year  is  an  ideal  president. 

Meetings  must  begin  at  a  fixed  hour  and  be  arranged  to 
terminate  before  night.  The  members  should  be  consulted 
upon  the  agenda  for  the  following  meeting;  the  agenda  should 
be  communicated  to  all  the  members. 

Special  study  of  the  nutritive  values  of  foods  is  recom- 
mended ;  practical  demonstrations  should  also  be  given ;  a 
blackboard  should  be  used  for  the  lectures  in  order  to  keep 
the  attention  of  the  audience.  Mental  culture  must  not  be 
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neglected.     A  fine  poem  read,  explained,  and  commented  on, 
makes  a  pleasant  diversion  and  a  useful  lesson. 


OTHER   METHODS   FOR   WOMEN'S   INSTI- 
TUTES 

The  activity  of  the  union  should  not  be  limited 
to  instruction  by  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  ex- 
change of  ideas.  Every  method  of  arousing  interest 
and  spreading  knowledge  should  be  used,  and  every 
means  of  rendering  more  productive  those  agri- 
cultural experiments  which  come  under  the  special 
domain  of  the  farmer's  wife.  Instructive  excursions 
should  also  be  arranged. 

Women's  Institutes  should  seek  to  cultivate  in 
their  members  a  taste  for  reading.  Further  on,  we 
devote  a  special  chapter  to  this  subject. 

The  organization  of  lectures  and  exhibitions  is 
also  to  be  recommended. 

The  following  remarks  concerning  lectures  were 
made  by  M.  Guisset,  an  agriculturist  in  the  women 
farmers'  section  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Agricultural  Associations  at  Brussels  (1910): — 

Agricultural  lectures  are  an  excellent  means,  in  fact  the  very 
best,  for  the  introduction  of  progressive  ideas  into  the  different 
branches  of  the  special  domain  of  the  housewife.  Agricultural 
lectures  at  all  times  have  been  fruitful  in  their  results,  and  have 
been  the  source  of  progressive  competition.  During  the  last  ten 
years,  for  example,  lectures  have  been  held  in  the  different  agri- 
cultural districts  for  the  improvement  of  the  different  buildings 
of  the  farm.  Beginning  with  the  cow  byres,  the  lecture  went  on 
to  deal  with  the  pigsties,  stables,  henhouses,  dungsteads,  &c. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  these 
lectures.  Improvement  in  the  building  of  cow  byres  is  one  of 
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the  most  valuable  and  economic  means  of  fighting-  tuberculosis. 
Let  us  therefore  continue  the  work  of  the  women's  institutes, 
organizing  at  the  same  time  lectures;  the  good  results  will  be 
incalculable. 

In  the  organization  of  these  lectures  local  circumstances 
must  be  taken  into  account.  A  certain  kind  of  lecture  will  be 
useful  in  a  certain  district,  whilst  in  another  it  would  be  in- 
effectual. 

Which  are  the  chief  lectures  which  may  be  organized  by 
women's  institutes? 

We  must  mention,  in  the  first  place,  those  which  deal  with 
improvements  in  the  branches  which  come  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  farmer's  wife. 

Lectures  on  poultry  rearing. 

Lectures  on  gardens :  upkeep,  new  plants,  economic  results. 

Lectures  on  dairying:  management,  improvements. 

Next,  we  can  turn  our  attention  to  the  organization  of  lec- 
tures on  domestic  economy — after  the  plan  of  that  which  was 
organized  by  the  Paliseul  Union :  food,  dressmaking,  &c. 

Questions  such  as  the  arrangement  of  the  farm  buildings, 
their  ornamentation,  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  house, 
should  also  be  studied. 

Other  more  elaborate  lectures  might  also  be  arranged,  but 
in  my  opinion  it  is  better  to  begin  with  more  simple  ones,  so 
that  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  organization  may  become 
familiar  with  the  best  methods  of  working  them.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  alarm  the  members,  for  the  object  would  be  defeated 
by  their  estrangement;  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  entirely 
free,  but  an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  interest  all  in  these 
efforts. 

Each  competition  should  be  judged  by  a  jury  by 
means  of  a  scale  of  special  points  agreed  upon  by 
the  committee  of  the  association,  and  published  long 
before  the  conference.  Those  who  are  successful  in 
the  competitions  should  be  given  pecuniary  rewards 
for  their  efforts;  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  all  their  expenses,  for  then  their  only 
object  would  be  to  obtain  the  prize.  On  the  con- 
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trary,  they  must  be  given  to  understand  that  the 
competition  has  a  higher  aim;  that  it  is  organized 
for  their  benefit,  and  that  the  award  given  is  not 
an  indemnity  but  a  reward  for  the  greatest  merit. 
The  public  authorities  have  always  encouraged 
conferences  of  this  kind. 

In  this  same  way,  exhibitions  of  all  those  things 
which  may  contribute  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  social  condition  of  the  agriculturist  should 
prove  most  successful.  If  the  association  is  not 
sufficiently  powerful  to  undertake  an  enterprise 
of  this  kind,  application  might  be  made  to  other 
societies  and  associations  which  are  accustomed  to 
arrange  conferences  and  exhibitions.  The  following 
is  a  programme  for  purposes  of  reference  on  the 
subject  of  conferences  and  exhibitions;  it  may  be 
extended  or  limited  by  choosing  one  or  other  par- 
ticular point: — 

A.  Professional  Education  of  the  Farmer's  Wife 

Pictures,    diagrams,    methods    of    teaching,    books,    work    of 
students  training  for  teaching  and  those  finishing. 

(a)  The  education   of  the  future  farmer's  wife  in  the  primary 

schools. 

(b)  Her  education  in  the  classes  of  rural  domestic  economy  in 

connection  with  primary  schools. 

(c)  Her  education  in  schools  of  professional  agriculture. 

(d)  Her  education  in  public  courses. 

(e)  Her  education  in  women's  institutes,  study  circles,  &c. 

B.  The  Farmer's  Wife  in  the  Home 

(a)  Plans   for   rural    buildings;    plans  for  restoring;    improve- 

ments in  the  building. 

(b)  Hygiene  and  sanitary  arrangements. 
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(c)  Specimens   of   furniture — simple,    solid,    and    well    chosen; 

schemes  for  internal  decoration. 

(d)  Examples  of  working  clothes,  Sunday  clothes,  and  children's 

garments. 

(e)  The  food  of  the  agriculturist ;  recipes,  preserves,  &c. 
(/)  Heating  apparatus. 

(g-)  Kitchen  utensils. 

(ti)  System  of  lighting ;  practical  lamps  for  the  farm. 
(*)    Farm  library. 

(/)   Accounts  of  the  rural  household. 

(k)  Education  of  the  children  in  the  family — before,  during,  and 
after  the  school  age. 

C.  The  Farmer's  Wife  in  the  Garden 

(a)  Plan  of  the  garden. 

(b)  Flowers,  fruit,  vegetables,  which  are  most  suitable. 

(c)  Floral  decoration  of  the  farmer's  house. 

D.  The  Farmer's  Wife  in  the  Farm 

(a)  Methods;  apparatus;   machines  to  lessen  handwork  at  the 

house  and  yards. 

(b)  Care  of  young  animals. 

(c)  Dairy  work,  cheesemaking. 

(d)  Poultry  rearing,  &c. 

E.  The  Farmer's  Wife  and  Home  Industries 

Lacemaking,  embroidery. 

F.  The  Farmer's  Wife  and  the  Associations,  Co-opera- 
tive Societies,  Professional  Unions,  &c. 

G.  The  Farmer's  Wife  in  Other  Countries 

Documents,  photographs,  books,  &c.,  concerning  professional 
schools,  farmhouses,  customs,  progress  of  the  farmer's 
wife  in  other  countries. 

H.  The  Farmer's  Wife  in  Former  Days 

Exhibits  of  old  furniture,  costumes,  jewellery,  &c. 
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May  not  exhibits  of  this  kind  be  just  as  inter- 
esting as  exhibits  of  stable  furnishings  and  agricul- 
tural implements?  Do  they  not  give  promise  of 
progress  and  prosperity  in  the  rural  home,  through 
the  means  of  the  farmer's  wife?  In  large  general 
exhibitions  some  attempt  might  be  made  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  public  authorities  to  the  neces- 
sity for  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  the  agri- 
culturist by — 

(a)  Legislative  Measures. 

(b)  District  Commissions. 

(c)  Lighting  of  Country  Parishes. 

(d)  Water  Supply  in  the  Country. 

(e)  Beautifying  of  the  Villages. 

All  these  measures  would  tend  to  improve  the 
country  life.  The  installation  of  a  "  Modern  Vil- 
lage" at  the  International  Exhibition  to  be  held 
at  Ghent  in  1913,  is  under  consideration.  This 
should  constitute  a  practical  demonstration  of  all 
these  agricultural  improvements. 

As  soon  as  possible  attention  should  be  given 
in  the  unions  to  the  organization  of  associations 
amongst  the  members  with  the  object  of  increasing 
the  profits  of  cultivation. 

Where  there  is  no  co-operative  dairy  farm  or 
parish  breeding  station  in  the  district  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  members  of  a  union  from 
making  a  common  purchase  of  useful  implements 
(a  Gerber  tester  or  an  incubator,  &c.),  or  to  found 
among  themselves  a  society  to  test  the  milk  supply. 
The  organization  of  a  common  sale  should  be  con- 
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sidered,  and  every  enterprise  of  this  kind  must  help 
to  forward  the  interests  of  the  farm. 


FORM   OF   ASSOCIATIONS 

In  the  beginning,  at  any  rate,  the  simpler  the 
form  of  these  associations  the  more  successful  they 
will  be.  They  may  be  provisionally  constituted 
like  the  study  circles.  There  is  no  need  for  long 
and  troublesome  formalities.  A  few  articles  to 
define  clearly  the  denomination,  centre,  object, 
and  principal  methods  of  working,  conditions  of 
admission  and  exclusion  of  members,  subscription, 
the  constitution  of  the  committee,  and  affiliation  to 
the  central  organization.  The  information  given 
on  this  subject  of  similar  institutes  in  Canada,  in 
Chapter  III,  the  rules  already  given  for  the  study 
circle  of  the  teaching  staff  of  the  Alveringhem 
Society,  or  of  the  National  Committee  of  Women's 
Institutes,  are  sufficient  guides  for  inexperienced 
organizers. 

The  indication  of  the  methods  of  working  should 
not  be  restrictive,  for  unforeseen  circumstances  may 
arise  in  the  course  of  time.  The  committee  should 
see  to  the  execution  of  the  decisions  of  the  assem- 
blies, but  should  reserve  the  power  to  take  those 
measures  which  may  be  beneficial  to  the  progress 
of  the  association.  We  have  said  before  what  care 
should  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  its  members. 
If  this  has  been  done,  it  will  be  well  not  to  hamper 
its  activity  and  its  initiative  by  too  many  regula- 
tions. Affiliation  with  a  central  body  is  desirable, 
because  it  affords  a  means  of  obtaining  useful 
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information  and  intercourse  with  similar  societies. 
After  a  time,  the  probationary  period  being-  over, 
the  society  will  be  in  working  order  and  will  have 
several  possessions — a  library,  &c.  It  may  be  time 
then  to  demand  legal  recognition.  The  forms  to 
be  adopted  by  professional  unions  will  be  indicated 
later. 

Here  are  some  reasons  in  favour  of  the  form  of 
association  advocated  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture: — 

MINISTERIAL  CIRCULAR  OF  8  JANUARY,  1900,  TO  THE 
AGRICULTURISTS  OF  THE  STATE,  CONCERNING 
THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  LAW  OF  31  MARCH, 
1898,  TO  PROFESSIONAL  UNIONS 

[The  text  of  this  law,  which  is  not  of  interest  to  British  readers,  is  omitted.] 

i.   Professional  Agricultural  Unions  Conforming  to  the 
Law  of  31  March,  1898 

A.    FOR   LOCAL  AND   DISTRICT  UNIONS 

1.  Subsidies  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  modern  agricultural 

implements  to  remain  the  property  of  the  union  for  the 
use  of  its  members.  These  subsidies  are  equal  to  one- 
fifth  of  the  market  value  of  the  apparatus  purchased. 
For  implements  having  a  value  of  more  than  4000  francs 
(£160)  unions  must  have  at  least  forty  members. 

2.  Subsidies  to  help  to  defray  the  costs  of  meetings  and  exhi- 

bitions. These  subsidies  (which  are  only  granted  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  after  consulting  the  agriculturists 
of  the  district  upon  the  projected  programme  of  work 
and  estimates  for  the  year)  must  not  exceed  one-third 
of  the  amount  to  be  expended  upon  these  enterprises. 

3.  A  subscription  towards  the  official  organ  of  the  department. 

4.  Two  hundred  booklets  for  members  containing  rules  of  the 

union.  A  larger  number  of  booklets  is  sent  out,  if  a 
request  is  made  by  the  union  to  the  administration  before 
the  publication  of  the  rules. 
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B.    TO  THE   DISTRICT   FEDERATIONS 

1.  Subsidies  to  help  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  inspection  of  local 

and  district  federated  unions.  These  subsidies  are  appor- 
tioned at  the  rate  of  25  francs  (£i)  per  union. 

2.  Subsidies  for  the  institution  (under  the  control  of  the  State 

Agriculturist)  of  lectures  upon  the  agricultural  societies. 
Subsidies  of  this  kind  are  at  the  rate  of  15  francs  (i2s.) 
per  lecture. 

3.  The  same  grants  provided  in  paragraphs  2,  3,  and  4  of  the 

above. 

VAN  DER  BRUGGEN, 
Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Information  is  also  given  concerning  agricultural 
libraries.  There  are  numerous  publications  which 
give  practical  information  concerning  the  organizing 
of  these  professional  unions. 


CHAPTER   VI 
Useful  Hints  for  Lecturers 

The  study  and  discussion  in  the  unions  of  those 
things  which  directly  concern  the  rural  home  and 
which  may  help  to  improve  the  social  condition  of 
the  agriculturist  should  not  be  neglected.  This  will 
provide  ample  scope  for  discussion.  Amongst  these 
questions  the  first  place  should  be  given  to  the 
education  of  the  agriculturists'  children,  who  must 
be  taught  to  acquire  the  habits  of  country  life  in 
order  to  inspire  them  with  a  liking  for  it. 

Due  importance  should  be  attached  to  domestic 
economy,  to  the  questions  of  good  food,  clothing, 
and  housing — in  fact,  to  all  those  things  which  be- 
long to  the  sphere  of  the  farmer's  wife.  In  general, 
the  farmer's  wife  confines  her  activity  to  those  opera- 
tions where  her  supervision  may  be  helpful.  The 
result  is  that  the  care  of  the  farm,  most  of  the 
animals,  the  poultry  yard,  the  dairy,  the  kitchen 
garden,  are  directly  under  her  management.  In 
addition  to  this,  it  is  generally  the  farmer's  wife 
wrho  makes  the  necessary  purchases  and  supervises 
the  expenditure.  It  is  through  her  influence  that 
the  farmer  may  be  persuaded  to  keep  a  regular 
system  of  accounts.  There  will  be,  therefore,  no 
lack  of  subjects  for  discussion  at  these  meetings. 

The  subjects  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  Women's  Institutes  of  Illinois 
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and  Canada  (Chapter  III),  and  those  which,  in 
Chapter  IV,  are  spoken  of  as  dealt  with  by  the 
Unions  of  farmers'  wives  already  organized  in  Bel- 
gium, will  facilitate  the  choice  of  matter  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  first  meetings  of  new  societies. 
But  the  simple  enumeration  of  these  subjects  is 
insufficient.  It  will  be  necessary  to  give  more 
definite  directions  by  indicating  the  principal  points 
to  be  developed  in  the  different  lectures. 

It  seems  that  one  cannot  do  better  than  seek, 
from  the  lectures  given  by  the  Women's  Insti- 
tutes in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  and 
Belgium,  and  in  some  special  publications,  those 
essential  points  to  which  lecturers  and  writers  have 
drawn  special  attention,  because  they  considered 
them  to  be  most  urgent  and  necessary.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  early  societies  should  thus  be  made 
use  of  by  the  new.  In  this  chapter  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  by  serving  as  an  intermediary.  Per- 
haps it  may  be  said  that  certain  of  the  following 
suggestions  are  too  advanced  for  the  times,  or  that 
they  are  outside  the  sphere  of  work  of  the  farmer's 
wife,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  it  is  the  part 
of  the  lectures  to  describe  things  as  they  should 
be,  and  to  point  the  way  towards  these  achieve- 
ments. It  goes  without  saying  that  the  lecturer 
should  adapt  himself  to  his  audience  and  avoid  the 
use  of  technical  expressions.  He  must  take  local 
circumstances  into  account.  In  those  districts 
where  cultivation  is  upon  a  large  scale  he  would 
speak  in  one  way,  in  districts  of  small  holders  in 
another.  This  is  too  elementary  to  require  ex- 
planation. 
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CONSTRUCTION   OF   FARMHOUSE   AND 
BUILDINGS 

Care  must  be  given  to  make  the  house  comfort- 
able. It  should  combine  all  the  essentials  of  a  home 
with  a  maximum  of  conveniences  and  comforts. 
With  this  in  view,  different  levels  on  one  story 
should  be  avoided ;  staircases  which  are  too  narrow, 
dark,  or  vertical,  must  be  abolished;  rooms  must 
be  arranged  so  as  to  save  the  farmer's  wife  a  long 
walk  between  the  kitchen  and  the  annexes.  They 
should  open  on  to  a  corridor  or  landing,  so  that 
any  one  can  be  entered  without  passing  through 
the  others.  More  care  should  be  given  to  the 
planning  and  arrangement  of  the  living  rooms. 
The  farmer  must  have  a  cloakroom  in  which  to 
put  his  working  clothes.  The  ground  floor  should 
be  raised  above  the  surrounding  earth.  This  is 
the  best  way  of  keeping  the  house  dry,  of  preserv- 
ing the  walls  and  furniture,  and  of  ensuring  good 
health.  The  rooms  should  be  provided  with  ven- 
tilators. Bedrooms  especially  should  have  plenty 
of  sun  and  air.  No  one  has  more  need  of  a  bath- 
room than  the  farmer.  If  a  special  room  is  not 
available,  however  small  it  may  be,  it  is  still  pos- 
sible to  have  a  bath  by  making  use  of  a  tub,  and 
it  does  not  cost  much  to  heat  the  water.  When  it  is 
possible,  it  is  best  to  place  the  farm  buildings  near 
good  roads,  so  as  not  to  be  isolated,  and  in  order 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  transport  and  loss  of  time. 

No  one  is  more  competent  than  the  farmer  him- 
self to  draw  up  a  plan  for  a  convenient  farm  adapted 
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to  all  his  requirements.  It  will  not  be  difficult  for 
him  to  trace  out  the  plan  on  paper  according  to 
scale.  He  must  not  forget  that  irregular  buildings 
with  many  corners  and  angles  are  very  costly, 
because  of  the  numerous  outside  walls.  The  nearer 
the  building  approaches  a  square  or  rectangle  the 
less  costly  it  will  be,  and  the  more  solid.  In  draw- 
ing up  his  plan  the  farmer  must  not  forget  that  a 
plain  roof  generally  costs  less  and  is  more  water- 
tight. Before  he  submits  the  plan  to  an  architect 
he  should  give  it  to  his  wife  to  examine,  that  she 
may  modify  it  to  suit  her  requirements. 

If  he  puts  the  construction  of  the  buildings  into 
the  hands  of  a  builder,  he  should  make  a  contract 
by  which  he  reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  refuse 
materials  or  work  which  are  not  according  to 
agreement.  Often  a  farmer  must  be  content  to 
construct  a  building  which  answers  only  to  the 
most  necessary  requirements,  because  he  has  not 
money  enough  at  his  disposal.  In  that  case  his 
plans  should  be  simple,  admitting  of  future  en- 
largements by  additions  which  will  not  necessitate 
pulling  down.  An  interesting  exhibition  of  plans 
was  held  at  the  International  Exhibition  at  Brussels 
(1910).  Lecturers  will  find  it  useful  to  consult 
the  prize  plans  which  have  been  published.  More 
practical  suggestions  cannot  be  found  anywhere  or 
better  suited  to  the  different  agricultural  districts 
of  Belgium. 

It  is  most  important  to  examine  the  quality  of 
the  water  which  is  found  near  the  farm.  In  many 
wells  the  quality  of  the  water  changes  after  a  heavy 
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rainfall,  and  often  infiltrations  of  sewage  may  result. 
What  shall  we  say  of  those  people,  still  numerous, 
who,  for  reasons  of  economy,  place  side  by  side  the 
cesspool  and  the  water  system,  separating  them  by 
a  thin  brick  wall  only? 

It  should  be  seen  that  the  cisterns  are  water- 
tight, and  that  the  well  is  not  in  the  vicinity  of 
drains  or  decomposed  matter. 

Fresh  air,  pure  water,  and  a  well-drained  soil 
are  the  best  prescriptions  for  health.  It  is  a  simple 
matter,  and  not  very  costly,  to  ensure  all  these 
when  building  a  house.  But  it  is  not  generally 
on  account  of  expense  that  farmers  do  not  attend 
to  these  needs,  and  renounce  those  comforts  which 
they  might  so  easily  procure  for  themselves.  It 
is  often  want  of  foresight.  It  is  a  work  of  philan- 
thropy to  help  them  to  remedy  neglect,  which  is 
such  a  bar  to  comfort  and  which  may  cause  much 
mischief.  The  work  of  the  Women's  Institutes  is 
most  successful  in  this  way. 

EDUCATION   OF  THE   FARMER'S   CHILDREN 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  lecturers  should  be 
to  convince  mothers  of  families  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  education,  and  the  need  of  studying 
its  principles.  "If  it  is  interesting",  said  Mme 
Bertha  Dahl  Laws,  "to  know  how  to  feed  a  cow 
and  ventilate  stables,  is  it  not  still  more  interesting 
to  know  how  to  educate  human  beings  and  keep 
them  in  the  best  condition,  physically,  intellectually, 
and  morally?" 
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The  Country  Life  Commission  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  study  the  means  of  improv- 
ing country  life,  concluded  that  the  development  of 
religious  education  would  prove  one  of  the  best 
means  of  attaining  the  object  of  the  Commission. 
It  is  important,  therefore,  to  induce  the  farmers' 
wives  to  give  their  children  a  thorough  religious 
education.  An  attempt  should  also  be  made  to 
persuade  farmers'  wives  to  educate  their  children 
according  to  their  station  in  life,  and  to  fit  them 
for  the  duties  which  they  are  to  fulfil. 

uThe  farmers'  daughter  should  be  more  proud 
of  being  able  to  bake  good  bread,  than  of  being 
able  to  play  a  beautiful  piece  of  music  on  the 
piano,"  said  the  lecturer  we  mentioned  before,  "  for 
a  piece  of  music,  however  beautiful,  does  not  im- 
prove a  bad  dinner.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  try 
to  turn  a  good  farmer  into  an  inferior  lawyer  or 
poor  doctor,  or  a  good  farmer's  wife  into  a  pale- 
faced  teacher.  We  are  proud  of  illustrious  women, 
but  the  world  would  go  round  without  them,  and 
the  world  cannot  do  without  the  woman  who  stays 
at  home  and  brings  up  her  children." 

The  health  and  education  of  children  during 
their  earliest  years  furnishes  useful  material  for 
study.  In  a  lecture  to  farmers'  wives,  Mrs.  A. 
Dunbrack,  after  having  described  the  outfit  neces- 
sary for  a  young  baby,  dealt  at  some  length  with 
the  necessity  of  careful  feeding.  The  farmer's 
wife  knows  well  that  the  mother's  milk,  when  it 
has  not  been  pronounced  insufficient  by  the  doctor, 
is  always  the  best  food  for  an  infant.  But  if  she 
needs  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  feeding,  she 
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does  not  always  take  sufficient  aseptic  precautions 
in  the  preparation  of  the  baby's  food,  the  tempera- 
ture, and  regularity  of  meals. 

It  is  necessary  also  to  explain  that  "  during  the 
second  period  of  childhood  (3  to  7  years)  the  feed- 
ing should  still  be  with  the  mother  a  chief  subject 
of  consideration.  The  composition  of  the  foods 
should  be  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  body,  and 
the  quantity  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  weight 
of  the  infant." 

Mrs.  A.  Dunbrack  insists  also  upon  the  neces- 
sity for  rest,  condemns  the  habit  of  overtiring 
babies,  and  finishes  with  some  advice  upon  the 
care  of  the  eyes,  ears,  and  nails,  and  upon  the 
hygienic  value  of  baths.  Another  lecturer,  speak- 
ing upon  the  same  subject,  has  shown  how  unwise 
it  is  not  to  allow  infants  free  use  of  their  limbs. 
Lecturing  upon  hygiene  and  physical  education, 
Mrs.  Mary  Bell  endeavoured  to  convince  farmers' 
wives  of  the  necessity  of  breathing  pure  air. 
"  When  it  is  cold,"  she  said,  "  or  when  one  wishes 
to  protect  an  invalid  from  the  cold,  very  often  the 
air  of  the  room  is  heated  while  no  attempt  is  made 
to  keep  it  pure."  She  then  described  the  best  way 
to  ventilate  rooms. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Watson  explained  at  one  meeting 
how  to  apply  blisters  and  poultices,  and  the  effects 
which  they  produce. 

Dr.  M.  S.  Glass,  upon  tuberculosis,  dwelt  at 
some  length  upon  its  contagious  character,  and  its 
curability  when  treated  in  its  early  stages. 

Mrs.  Gundry  devoted  a  whole  lecture  to  demon- 
strate how  to  make  the  best  bandages  for  use  in 
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case  of  accidents.  Another  doctor  described  simple 
effective  remedies  for  ordinary  maladies.  Dr.  Ross, 
of  the  Macdonald  Institute,  Guelph,  instructed  his 
audience  in  first  aid  and  in  the  care  of  the  sick. 

All  this  information  is  even  more  necessary  in 
the  country  than  in  the  town,  because  medical  aid 
is  not  always  at  hand,  and  the  farms  are  often  at 
some  distance  from  the  nearest  town. 

Though  physical  education  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, mothers  of  families  should  be  urged  to 
attach  still  more  importance  to  the  moral  and 
intellectual  training  of  their  children.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  lay  stress  upon  the  importance  of  profes- 
sional training  even  for  farmers.  Mothers  of 
families  should  therefore  be  advised  to  insist  upon 
regular  attendance  at  school,  to  superintend  the 
children's  lessons,  and  to  watch  over  their  pro- 
gress. They  should  be  shown  how  family  influ- 
ence may  help  in  the  formation  of  judgment  and 
character.  They  should  be  told  that  the  child 
must  be  accustomed  to  work,  to  observe  for  him- 
self. The  farmer's  children  are  in  good  circum- 
stances to  acquire  these  qualities.  "  Teach  the 
child  to  notice  the  fields,  the  flowers,  the  butter- 
flies," said  Helen  Wells  in  a  lecture  to  farmers' 
wives.  "I  pity  those  who  do  not  see  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers  and  the  foliage,  and  above  all  I 
pity  those  who  have  no  love  for  animals,  with 
their  intelligence,  sympathy,  and  affection."  In 
training  the  child  one  should  put  him  on  his  guard 
against  some  rash  impulse  which  may  lead  him 
later  to  the  town.  If  its  beauties  are  pointed  out 
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to  him  he  will  appreciate  the  advantages  of  country 
life,  and  will  not  be  tempted  away  to  some  large 
city  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  wretched  and  the 
outcast. 

Mothers  should  be  taught  how  the  character 
of  children  is  formed  in  large  measure  by  quiet 
and  steady  insistence  on  obedience,  by  force  of 
good  example,  by  forming  good  habits,  by  en- 
couragement, by  suggestion,  and  by  careful  and 
watchful  supervision. 

"  Never  forget  that  habit  is  second  nature — sow 
an  act  and  you  will  reap  a  habit;  sow  a  habit  and 
you  will  reap  a  character;  sow  a  character  and  you 
will  reap  a  destiny."  The  farmers'  wives  should 
also  have  their  attention  drawn  to  the  need  in  them- 
selves and  their  children  of  tact  and  good  manners, 
and  especially  of  kindliness  in  speech.  Lecturers 
should  lay  stress  upon  the  power  of  good  and  bad 
example,  the  necessity  for  the  father  and  mother 
to  be  in  agreement  with  regard  to  the  education 
of  the  children,  and  to  help  the  teacher  with  his 
educational  work.  They  will  show  the  absolute 
need  for  authority,  what  is  its  source,  how  it  can 
be  retained,  and  the  advantages  which  flow  from  it. 
They  should  also  point  out  the  duties  of  masters 
towards  their  servants. 

One  or  other  of  the  principal  ideas  may  be 
chosen,  the  development  of  which  may  suit  special 
districts.  These  lectures  on  the  education  of  chil- 
dren will  prove  useful  for  farmers'  wives  themselves. 
They  will  train  them  to  think,  to  look  ahead,  to 
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use  their  judgment,  in  short  to  put  a  little  more 
intellectuality  into  their  lives.  Lecturers  will  find 
a  mine  of  information  in  the  publications  of  the 
League  for  Family  Education,  notably  in  the  pam- 
phlet " Advice  to  Parents  and  Masters"  published 
by  the  committee  of  this  association  in  the  nine 
volumes  of  "  Reports  and  Accounts  of  the  third 
International  Educational  Congress  at  Brussels  in 
1910,  and  in  the  Review  of  Family  Education". 

The  above-mentioned  league  puts  a  library  of 
some  500  books  at  the  disposal  of  its  members. 

THE   FARMER'S   FOOD 

"  I  like  to  think  of  the  kitchen  as  the  most  im- 
portant '  workshop  '  in  the  world,"  said  Mme  Bertha 
Dahl  Laws,  of  Appleton,  in  an  address  to  farmers' 
wives.  "  For  it  is  the  food  which  we  prepare  there 
which  builds  up  the  bodies  of  children,  the  citizens 
of  the  future.  Could  there  be  a  '  workshop '  of 
greater  importance  than  this?  Yet  in  spite  of  this," 
she  added,  "it  is  by  no  means  the  best  equipped." 

A  similar  statement  may  be  found  in  No.  29  of 
the  "Advice  to  Farmers":  "In  feeding  human 
beings  it  is  tradition  and  custom  which  still  pre- 
dominate." The  food  is  often  badly  chosen  or  in- 
sufficient. Housekeepers  must  be  taught  the  needs 
of  the  body,  the  composition  of  food,  and  the  effect 
produced  by  the  different  constituents.  The  nutritive 
materials  combined  serve  a  triple  end :  (a)  to  repair 
the  losses  which  the  body  undergoes  perpetually; 

(b)  to  maintain  the  even  temperature  of  the  body; 

(c)  to  provide  for  the  accumulation   of  energy  in- 
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dispensable  to  manual  labour.  In  order  that  the 
farmer's  wife  be  enabled  to  procure  food  which 
satisfies  these  conditions,  it  is  necessary  to  teach 
her,  on  broad  lines  at  any  rate,  the  composition  of 
the  different  food  materials.  "It  has  been  proved 
that  in  this  country  the  food  regimen  is  deficient 
in  albuminous  matter  whilst  there  is  as  a  rule  a 
superfluity  of  fatty  substances,  and  in  carbo- 
hydrate, "  said  the  Abbe  Berger,  in  a  detailed  report 
to  the  Congress  of  farmers'  wives,  held  at  Leuze 
in  1906.  There  is  also  too  little  variety  in  foods. 

Mme  Bertha  Dahl  Laws  also  emphasizes  this 
point:  "In  the  choice  of  food,"  she  said,  "one 
should  attach  most  importance  to  their  nutritive 
value  without  neglecting  entirely  their  taste  and 
appearance  ". 

Reasonable  use  should  be  made  of  fruit  and 
vegetables.  There  is  less  sickness  in  summer  and 
in  autumn  than  during  the  other  seasons,  because 
more  fruit  is  consumed  at  those  times.  No  one  is 
in  a  better  position  than  the  farmer  to  provide  him- 
self with  rational  food.  Most  necessary  materials 
are  produced  upon  the  farm.  It  may  not  perhaps 
be  unprofitable  to  remind  farmers'  wives  that  the 
nutritive  value  of  buttermilk,  and  even  skim  milk, 
is  not  to  be  despised.  It  will  be  well  to  remind 
the  wives  of  small  farmers  that  it  is  not  advisable 
to  sell  out  all  their  eggs  at  times  when  they  are 
cheapest,  instead  of  wisely  making  use  of  them  for 
their  household  and  their  children.  Another  variety 
for  fish  days  is  dried,  salted,  or  smoked  fish  (cod, 
herring),  which  is  little  appreciated  in  the  country, 
but  has,  however,  high  nutritive  value.  It  may  be 
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useful  to  draw  attention  to  the  value  of  beans  and 
dried  peas,  which  contain  almost  the  same  pro- 
portion of  proteins  as  does  meat. 

The  farmer's  wife  must  understand  the  nutritive 
value  of  foods  and  how  to  prepare  them  properly. 
In  order  that  food  may  be  made  really  useful  for 
the  body  it  must  be  presented  in  an  appetizing 
form.  In  proceeding  with  the  cooking  of  food  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  the  object  of  the  opera- 
tion. Albuminous  foods  are  cooked  to  improve 
their  taste,  not  to  render  them  more  digestible. 
Raw  meat  is  more  digestible  than  cooked  meat; 
raw  or  soft-boiled  eggs  are  more  digestible  than 
hard-boiled;  but  we  do  not  like  the  taste  of  raw 
meat  or  raw  eggs.  In  the  case  of  vegetables, 
cooking  is  necessary  to  make  them  digestible,  for 
uncooked  starch  is  indigestible. 

"It  is  said",  says  a  writer,  "that  cheap  meat 
is  tough,  and  this  is  often  true;  but  I  can  cook  a 
piece  of  cheap  meat  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  as 
good  to  eat,  as  juicy  and  nourishing,  as  a  piece 
double  the  price.  Meat  should  therefore  be  cooked 
so  that  the  juice  remains  in  it,  and  then  it  will  be 
tender."  Farmers'  wives  should  be  told  the  dif- 
ferent foods  which  may  be  served  together  in  order 
to  facilitate  digestion — certain  farinaceous  or  watery 
vegetables,  turnips,  beans,  for  example,  with  roast 
beef  or  mutton;  cabbages,  or  slightly  sour  fruit, 
such  as  stewed  apples,  with  roast  pork.  "Farmers' 
wives  should  know  of  the  dangers  of  certain  kinds 
of  meat,  from  diseased  animals,  for  instance;  also 
that  the  cooking  sometimes  alters  the  degree  of 
digestibility  of  food. 
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The  study  of  the  feeding  of  young  children  is 
of  the  very  highest  importance :  the  sterilizing  of 
milk,  foods  recommended  (at  the  same  time  light 
and  nourishing);  foods  to  be  avoided  (jams,  pickles, 
greasy  fish,  &c.). 

A  careful  arrangement  of  the  table  has,  besides 
its  aesthetic  value,  real  usefulness  from  a  dietetic 
point  of  view.  Everyone  knows  that  food  well 
served  encourages  the  appetite,  whilst  a  carelessly 
prepared  dish  does  not  look  good,  and  often  inspires 
disgust.  Furthermore,  certain  inexpensive  foods, 
or  what  has  been  left  over  from  other  meals,  cleverly 
made  up,  may  be  quite  as  appetizing  and  nourishing 
as  the  rarest  dishes. 

Food  taken  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  may  cause 
digestive  troubles.  The  most  favourable  temperature 
is  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  the  temperature 
of  the  body. 

It  is  important  not  to  eat  too  quickly.  Slow 
eating  constitutes  a  fundamental  rule  of  rational 
feeding,  just  as  the  care  of  the  mouth  and  teeth 
is  an  important  rule  for  health. 

It  is  not  good  to  drink  much  during  meals.  Too 
large  a  quantity  of  liquid  dilutes  the  gastric  juices, 
prolongs  digestion,  and  predisposes  to  dyspepsia 
and  other  ailments. 

CLOTHING 

While  instructing  farmers'  wives  on  the  question 
of  clothing,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  form 
their  taste  and  to  inculcate  a  love  of  simplicity.  A 
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farmer  looks  ridiculous  if  he  wears  the  same  clothes 
as  a  townsman;  a  country  woman  would  appear 
grotesque  were  she  to  deck  herself  in  the  costume 
of  the  city  lady.  There  is  a  style  of  dress  suited  to 
those  who  live  in  the  country.  It  is  characterized 
by  simplicity  and  quiet  adornment. 

As  for  the  professional  training  to  be  given  to 
farmers'  wives,  it  is  not  in  any  way  necessary  to 
transform  them  into  dressmakers,  tailors,  seam- 
stresses, or  milliners.  In  an  account  of  the  teaching 
of  dressmaking  at  the  Macdonald  Institute,  Miss 
Grace  Robarts  of  Guelph  thus  describes  the  double 
object  of  this  training:  "In  the  teaching  of  dress- 
making we  have  a  double  object  in  view.  The 
first  is  educational,  the  second  is  for  practical 
utility.  As  regards  the  latter,  it  is  best  described 
by  the  programme,  which  includes  ordinary  dress- 
making, cutting  out  of  underclothing,  as  well  as  the 
cutting  out  and  making  of  other  kinds  of  clothing. 
Pupils  are  also  instructed  in  millinery." 

Mile  Fl.  Deleu,  principal  of  the  Normal  School 
at  Arlon,  gives  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  chief 
points  which  should  occupy  the  attention  of  lec- 
turers who  are  interested  in  this  subject : — 

The  object  of  this  teaching-  is  not  only  to  give  instruction  in 
the  cutting  out  and  making-  of  dresses  and  underclothing,  and 
in  the  various  duties  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  mother  of  the 
family.  More  must  be  done.  The  farmer's  wife  should  be  able 
to  choose  materials  specially  suitable  for  the  different  garments, 
which  is  not  always  an  easy  matter,  for  it  makes  a  demand  on 
her  knowledge  of  hygiene,  her  foresight  and  good  taste.  By 
this  training  an  endeavour  is  made  to  teach  girls  to  reason, 
to  reflect,  and  to  rely  on  their  own  judgment,  and  to  acquire 
those  habits  and  qualities  which  ensure  domestic  happiness, 
such  as  cleanliness,  order,  economy,  foresight,  and  a  taste  for 
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work ;  to  develop  in  themselves  a  love  of  the  beautiful,  and 
virtues  such  as  simplicity,  modesty,  &c.,  which  should  constitute 
the  dowry  of  the  future  housewife. 

After  having  explained  the  object  of  these  coun- 
sels to  farmers'  wives,  Mile  Fl.  Deleu  deals  with 
the  hygienic  conditions  which  clothing  should 
satisfy,  establishes  several  general  principles  of 
cutting  out  and  dressmaking,  and  indicates  the 
rules  to  be  observed  in  the  making  of  undercloth- 
ing, and  of  several  other  garments  which  need  not 
of  necessity  be  entrusted  to  skilled  workers  (servants' 
aprons,  children's  pinafores,  chemises,  petticoats, 
baby  linen,  flannel  vests,  sheets,  pillow  cases,  &c.). 
She  finishes  by  remarking  that  an  intelligent  house- 
wife should  know  how  to  make  use  of  undercloth- 
ing which  is  discoloured,  oldfashioned,  or  worn  in 
places,  by  altering  it  to  make  a  child's  garment. 
For  example,  out  of  a  dress  skirt  she  may  fashion 
a  good  petticoat.  She  might  turn  the  material,  if 
it  is  discoloured  or  partly  worn,  and  make  from 
it  a  child's  garment.  A  child's  frock,  for  example, 
a  little  American  robe,  might  be  transformed  into 
a  nightdress,  &c.  The  best-preserved  portions  of 
cotton  clothing  may  be  used  for  linings,  &c.  An- 
other point  which  should  be  emphasized  is  the 
care  of  the  linen.  As  mending  is  generally  so 
badly  done  the  result  is  that  clothing  must  be  often 
renewed,  when  a  little  care  would  have  made  it  last 
two  or  three  times  as  long.  As  regards  washing, 
they  must  be  made  to  understand  the  necessity  for 
changing  stockings  and  body  linen  frequently. 

How   many  useful  things  to  teach  our  farmers' 
wives!     How  full  of  promise  for  the  future! 
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CARE  OF  HOUSE  AND  FURNITURE 

The  Journal  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  gives  some  excellent  advice 
upon  this  subject. 

The  care  of  the  house  consists  of  a  continuous 
struggle  against  uncleanliness  both  visible  and  in- 
visible. The  great  danger  of  dust  lies  in  the  quan- 
tities of  microbes  which  it  contains,  some  harmless, 
others  causing  infectious  diseases.  These  microbes 
multiply  with  such  rapidity  that  in  one  day,  under 
favourable  conditions,  a  single  microbe  may  pro- 
duce millions  of  others.  When  certain  microbes 
come  into  contact  with  the  tissues  or  the  blood, 
they  find  there  the  heat  and  moisture  necessary 
for  their  development,  and  may  then  cause  serious 
illness.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  housekeeper 
to  insist  upon  perfect  cleanliness  in  her  house  and 
in  all  food  materials.  It  is  better  to  prevent  sick- 
ness than  to  cure  it.  All  useless  objects  which 
might  gather  dust  should  be  banished  from  the 
house — ornaments,  wood  mouldings  and  wainscots, 
numerous  and  useless  curtains.  This  will  not  make 
the  house  less  pleasant,  for  in  many  cases  these 
collections  of  superfluous  objects  are  only  an  at- 
tempt to  hide  the  lack  of  harmony  between  the 
principal  pieces  of  furniture. 

The  daily  care  of  the  house  should  consist  in  the 
complete  airing  of  each  room,  removing  the  dust 
with  a  damp  duster,  and  keeping  the  floors  clean. 
There  should  also  be  a  thorough  cleaning  every 
year.  The  bleaching  of  the  linen  is  also  very 
important.  In  some  places  abroad  co-operative 
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laundries  are  sometimes  annexed  to  the  dairies. 
To  make  the  best  washing,  soft  water  and  good 
soap  are  necessary.  Linen  should  be  exposed  to 
the  sun  for  a  considerable  time,  and  well  rinsed. 
The  care  of  the  sink  and  the  pipes  leading  from  it 
consists  in  pouring  down  a  hot  solution  of  potash, 
or  sulphate  of  iron,  daily.  It  is  important  to  place 
a  grating  over  the  aperture.  The  elimination  of 
decayed  matter  is  essential.  It  must  be  separated 
from  the  bones  and  rubbish.  On  a  farm  this  question 
is  not  of  such  great  importance  as  in  a  city,  as 
most  of  the  refuse  can  be  usefully  employed  for 
purposes  of  cultivation. 

Convenience  is  the  first  rule  of  good  taste  in 
furnishing.  A  piece  of  furniture  will  not  long  give 
satisfaction  if  it  is  not  really  useful,  well  made,  and 
of  good  material,  put  into  its  proper  place,  and  ful- 
filling the  use  for  which  it  was  intended.  In  order 
to  furnish  a  house  well  a  careful  study  of  colour 
must  be  made.  Dark  shades  make  a  room  appear 
smaller.  Yellow  is  the  best  colour  for  a  well-lighted 
room.  Soft  shades  are  preferable  to  bright  shades 
in  all  colours.  Pale  shades  of  blue  and  grey  look 
well  in  a  room  which  is  exposed  to  the  sunlight. 
Olive  green  is  restful  to  the  eye  and  suitable  for 
a  living  room.  Long  lines  on  a  paper  make  a  room 
look  higher,  if  they  are  vertical.  Large  patterns, 
on  the  contrary,  make  it  appear  smaller.  The 
ceiling  should  always  be  light,  preferably  white. 
Painted  walls  are  to  be  preferred,  because  they  can 
be  washed. 

The    furniture    of   the    sitting-room    should    be 
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suited  to  the  occupations  and  tastes  of  those  who 
assemble  there.  A  table  for  books,  a  writing  desk, 
chairs  suitable  for  working*  or  resting"  in,  should 
constitute  the  principal  pieces  of  furniture.  For 
ornaments,  books  and  a  few  well-chosen  engravings 
may  be  placed  there.  Flowers  and  green  plants 
will  brighten  the  room.  If  other  ornaments  are 
desired  they  should  be  chosen  for  their  artistic 
value,  and  not  at  random  or  to  fill  an  empty  corner. 
When  purchasing  furniture,  household  utensils,  or 
ornaments,  not  only  the  cost,  durability,  and  com- 
fort are  to  be  considered,  but  also  whether  it  will 
be  easy  or  even  possible  to  keep  them  in  good 
order.  For  example,  window  curtains  should  be 
thoroughly  washed.  This  would  not  be  possible 
if  they  were  made  of  jute.  To  keep  tables  in  good 
order  it  is  well  to  cover  them  with  oilcloth.  If 
there  is  a  dining-room,  cleanliness  must  be  the  first 
object.  The  furniture  should  be  comfortable,  but 
simple,  and  the  carpet  should  be  movable.  In  the 
bedrooms  metal  bedsteads  are  preferable  to  wooden 
ones. 

On  the  subject  of  good  taste  in  our  homes, 
M.  Witkowski,  in  his  book  Die  Kunst  und  das 
Leben,  says: — 

Every  object  which  we  use — furniture,  clothing-,  plates, 
crystal — may  make  some  impression  upon  our  artistic  feeling's 
by  presenting  to  the  eye  something  which,  besides  serving  its 
immediate  object,  has  beauty  of  its  own.  For  the  decoration 
of  useful  objects  this  is  the  fundamental  rule:  each  object  must 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  each  material 
should  be  made  use  of  according  to  its  quality.  Colour  and 
form  should  be  refined  in  character  and  well  proportioned.  It 
is  foolish  to  give  to  a  chair  a  form  which  is  uncomfortable  to 
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sit  upon,  or  to  cover  it  with  crudely-coloured  upholstery  with  an 
ugly  pattern  repeated  countless  times.  Those  external  decora- 
tions which  lend  to  objects  of  daily  use  an  artistic  character  are 
not  incongruous,  but  forms  of  beauty  and  simple  ornament 
which  adapt  themselves  to  natural  lines.  After  a  long  period 
of  perverted  taste  we  are  on  the  way  to  a  return  to  simple 
beauty  in  our  art. 

With  the  object  of  cultivating  good  taste  among 
the  people  the  Volksverein  publishes  an  illustrated 
journal,  Kunst  und  Heim^  by  Fiisser,  and  organizes 
lantern  lectures. 

Thus  we  find  that  there  are  many  things  which 
the  farmer's  wife  may  learn  on  the  subject  of  the 
dwelling-house,  which  is  very  often  built  not  only 
without  any  regard  for  art  but  also  without  any 
care  for  comfort.  "  The  agricultural  people,  as 
a  rule,  show  very  little  originality",  observes 
M.  Schweisthal.  "  They  are  usually  content  to 
follow  oldfashioned  plans,  and  to  build  after  the 
same  manner  as  their  forefathers  did.  Have  not 
the  old  buildings  stood  the  test  of  time?  Were 
they  not  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  climate,  to 
the  habits  and  mode  of  life  of  their  builders?" 

These  habits  and  modes  of  life  have  changed 
very  much,  however,  since  agriculture  has  become 
more  prosperous.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  evident  that 
the  construction  of  the  dwellings  should  change 
also  with  the  times,  and  assume  a  character  of 
comfort  which  is  rightful  and  necessary,  and  which 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a  beneficial  influence  upon 
the  farmer  and  his  children?  But  if,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  peasant  of  to-day  has  no 
regard  for  the  beautiful,  it  is  on  account  of  a  mis- 
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guided  education.  In  former  times  he  showed  better 
taste.  "  At  the  present  day",  remarks  Jules  Baetes, 
"not  infrequently  it  is  to  the  country  villages 
that  the  townspeople  go  to  seek  examples  of  solid 
good  taste,  fine  proportions  and  grace.  The  towns- 
man buys  a  typical  piece  of  old  furniture  for  a  few 
shillings  from  the  villager,  and  the  villager  puts  in 
its  place  some  tasteless  object,  lacking  in  form  and 
character,  brought  from  town.  It  is  contact  with 
the  town  which  has  destroyed  rustic  simplicity.  We 
might  say  with  some  irony  that  the  depraved  taste 
of  the  towns  has  penetrated  as  far  as  the  country 
home.  Take  for  example  an  ordinary  wardrobe.  It 
is  surmounted  by  a  useless  carved  frontal  which  is 
a  most  commonplace  decoration,  difficult  to  clean, 
impossible  to  brush,  a  receptacle  for  dust  and 
microbes,  and  easily  damaged.  It  is  commonly  the 
same  with  other  ornaments  of  furniture.  They  are 
glued  on  to  the  furniture  instead  of  being  carved 
in  the  wood.  In  the  course  of  time,  or  through 
the  effect  of  damp,  they  become  loose.  The 
white  wood,  often  indeed  still  green,  of  which  the 
wardrobe  is  made  is  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 
mahogany  or  walnut.  These  two  woods,  of  a  dif- 
ferent density,  shrink  or  swell  according  as  they 
become  damp  or  dry,  but  white  wood,  being  more 
porous  and  softer  than  the  wood  which  covers  it, 
swells  more.  The  walnut  coating  becomes  loose, 
splits  or  bulges,  and  little  by  little  the  brilliant 
covering  comes  off.  The  mouldings,  instead  of 
being  cut  out  of  the  wood,  are  nothing  but  light 
separate  pieces  fastened  on  with  nails  or  attached 
with  glue.  A  blow,  damp,  or  the  course  of  time 
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will  separate  them  easily.  Let  us  be  generous  and 
admit  that  the  wardrobe  may  last  fairly  well  for  ten 
years,  and  will  not  fall  to  pieces  until  after  fifteen 
or  twenty  years.  Still,  this  is  far  short  of  the  dura- 
bility of  the  good  chests  which  our  forefathers  be- 
queathed to  us,  and  which,  at  the  end  of  four  or 
five  generations,  are  still  the  pride  of  our  families. 
The  same  criticism  may  be  made  of  other  furniture, 
such  as  beds,  tables,  chairs,  kitchen-dressers,  and 
armchairs. 


GARDENING   AND   FLORAL   DECORATION 

The  farm  garden  should  be  a  source  both  of 
profit  and  of  pleasure.  In  reality  it  is  sometimes 
a  source  of  loss.  Gardens  in  the  country  are  often 
badly  kept,  and  are  not  cultivated  with  care  or 
arranged  with  taste.  The  culture  of  choice  vege- 
tables gives  opportunity  for  a  pleasant  and  economi- 
cal variety  of  food.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  farmer's 
wife  to  look  after  the  vegetable  garden,  for  it  is  she 
who  knows  what  is  necessary  for  the  household.  It 
would  be  a  simple  matter  for  her  to  arrange  a  pleas- 
ing variety  in  the  daily  fare  if  she  knew  how  to 
arrange  her  garden  so  as  to  obtain  vegetables  in 
every  season.  Wholesome  vegetables  of  all  kinds 
and  varieties  should  be  planted  so  as  to  provide 
nourishing  and  palatable  food  at  all  times.  How 
many  gardens  one  finds  in  the  country  which  con- 
tain one  or  two  kinds  of  vegetables  only,  but  these 
in  such  large  quantity  that  a  whole  village  might 
be  supplied  from  it  for  a  whole  season. 

u The  general  appearance  of  our  farms",  says 
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M.  Burvenich,  Superintendent  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Ghent,  "is  not  very  pleasing.  The 
primitive  clumsiness  of  the  buildings  offends  the 
eye,  and  there  is  at  times  an  absolute  lack  of  the 
chief  ornament,  cleanliness.  The  object  of  decora- 
tion should  be  first  of  all  to  make  the  house  more 
pleasant  and  attractive;  and  secondly,  to  make  the 
outbuildings  more  artistic  in  construction;  thirdly, 
to  beautify  the  surroundings,  the  garden  and  en- 
closures; and  fourthly,  to  increase  the  income; 
lastly,  to  attach  the  farmer  and  his  family  to  the 
farm,  and  to  awaken  in  them  an  appreciation  of 
the  beautiful." 

Decorations  may  be  made  by  means  of  fruit 
trees,  flowering  shrubs,  perennial  or  annual  plants. 

The  fruit  tree  is  the  most  useful  for  decorative 
purposes.  It  flowers  profusely,  and  the  fruit  is 
brightly  coloured.  If  selected  with  care,  well 
planted  and  tended,  it  will  yield  abundantly.  It 
will  grow  well  on  the  walls  and  the  sides  of  the 
house  and  other  farm  buildings,  or  it  may  be 
cultivated  in  the  garden,  in  groves,  in  arches,  or  in 
hedges.  At  the  Conference  at  Leuze  in  September, 
1906,  M.  Marchandise  drew  the  attention  of  far- 
mers' wives  to  the  voluntary  losses  which  the  farmer 
incurs  by  not  making  use  of  good  land  for  the 
cultivation  of  fruit  trees.  He  advised  them  to 
undertake  fruit-growing  themselves  wherever  suit- 
able land  is  at  their  disposal.  For  decorative  pur- 
poses shrubs  may  be  placed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  certain  corners  which  should  be  hidden  from 
sight,  such  as  rubbish  heaps;  here  and  there  also 
in  the  garden  and  in  the  farmyard,  between  the 
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doors  and  windows  of  the  farm  and  the  outbuild- 
ings; beside  the  fences,  which  they  will  prettily 
adorn.  They  should  grow  well  and  will  cost  little. 

The  following  quotations  are  taken  from  the 
writings  of  the  late  M.  Marchandise,  Super- 
intendent of  the  State  Botanical  Gardens.  They 
contain  useful  advice  on  the  subject  of  floral 
decoration  of  walls: — 

It  is  necessary  above  all  to  conceal  the  bareness  of  the  front 
of  the  main  building.  It  is  true  that  fruit  trees  might  be 
planted  there,  but  ornamental  creepers  should  rather  be  chosen, 
as  large  walled-in  spaces  are  given  over  to  fruit  growing.  To 
the  right  and  left  of  the  door  climbing  roses  should  spread 
their  branches  in  a  beautiful  frame  of  fresh  green,  studded  with 
brightly  coloured  blossoms.  Roses  should  be  selected  from 
among  the  following  varieties: — Gloire  de  Dijon,  Madame 
B6rard,  Reine  Marie-Henriette,  or  Turner's  Crimson  Rambler, 
with  its  countless  little  blood-red  blooms  no  bigger-  than  a 
double  daisy. 

A  few  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  most  beautiful  of  all  creepers, 
will  fasten  their  tiny  fingers  to  the  wall  and  will  soon  have 
climbed  to  the  highest  windows,  framing  them  in  a  soft  green 
tipped  with  rose  all  summer  time,  and  turning  to  a  vivid  red 
after  October.  Or  perhaps  it  may  be  an  Ivy  Grape  or  a  large- 
flowered  Clematis  which  will  entwine  its  branches  in  a  wire 
trellis,  its  tendrils  waving  in  the  breeze.  There,  in  this  back- 
ground of  flowers  and  foliage,  one  should  see  the  farmer's  little 
daughter  tending  a  little  garden  in  the  window  boxes  on  the 
window  sills.  There,  by  means  of  a  little  good  soil  and  timely 
watering,  she  may  cultivate  all  kinds  of  pretty  flowers  which 
will  bloom  all  summer — Petunias,  Peristerions,  Nasturtiums, 
Sweetpeas.  She  may  have  plenty  of  variety  in  her  little 
garden,  for  Geraniums,  Ivy  Geraniums,  Phlox,  Volubilis,  Cobcea 
are  all  easily  cultivated  in  this  way. 

The  first  should  be  sown  at  the  end  of  April,  while  the  last 
may  be  planted  in  the  middle  of  May.  We  recommend  her  to 
make  use  of  a  box,  the  bottom  of  which  has  been  pierced  with 
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holes.  Inside  the  box  a  layer  of  ashes  should  be  put  to  facili- 
tate drainage,  and  also  as  much  vegetable  mould  as  possible 
should  be  mixed  with  the  soil,  even  if  the  mould  consist  of 
decayed  refuse  which  is  found  in  the  farmyard.  This  manure 
should  be  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a  day  or  two  and  then  pul- 
verized with  a  pinch  or  two  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  super- 
phosphate. She  will  also  care  for  the  indoor  window  plants, 
whose  flowers,  smiling  through  the  glass,  will  complete  this 
charming  picture. 

It  will  take  little  to  brighten  the  monotony  of  the  kitchen 
garden.  Without  limiting  space  for  the  cultivation  of  vege- 
tables, a  pretty  walk  may  be  made  there,  where  the  family  may 
spend  many  pleasant  moments.  In  any  case  the  space  on  a 
farm  devoted  to  the  culture  of  vegetables  is  large,  and  a  small 
portion  sacrificed  to  flowering  plants  would  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  daily  requirements  of  the  housekeeper.  Thus  there 
need  be  no  hesitation  about  reserving  a  bed  (about  a  yard  in 
width)  on  either  side  of  the  main  path,  which  leads  generally 
to  the  front  door  of  the  house.  A  collection  of  bright  flowers 
should  be  placed  there,  which  will  bloom  from  spring  till 
autumn  and  will  transform  this  once  badly  kept  path  into 
a  delightful  walk,  leading  by  a  bower  of  Honeysuckle  or  Grape 
Ivy.  There  in  the  evening,  when  all  the  farm  work  is  done, 
the  family  will  gather  for  a  quiet  talk,  while  a  nightingale, 
hidden  in  a  neighbouring  apple  tree,  pours  forth  its  sweet  song 
on  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

Which  are  the  plants  which  should  be  chosen  to  deck  these 
beds  with  brightly  coloured  and  sweet-scented  flowers?  Those 
which  are  hardiest  should  be  selected,  and  not  those  which  will 
require  more  care  than  the  busy  farmer's  wife  can  devote  to 
them:  (i)  from  among  the  hundreds  of  varieties  of  roses;  (2) 
from  the  numerous  outdoor  perennial  plants;  (3)  from  the  not 
less  numerous  collection  of  annuals;  (4)  a  selection  may  also 
be  made  from  those  perennials  which,  although  not  outdoor, 
do  not  require  any  care  in  the  winter  season;  (5)  for  the 
execution  of  fancy  floral  schemes  inexpensive  climbing  and 
hanging  plants  may  be  chosen. 

"  Flowers  should  be  grown  in  profusion,"  says 
M.  Burvenich;  "let  us  decorate  with  them  the 
windows  of  all  our  buildings."  He  also  recom- 
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mends  several  indoor  plants,  including"  Aspidistras, 
and  also  Begonias  which  bloom  lavishly.  They 
should  be  grown  in  unvarnished  pots,  and  watered 
in  winter,  &c.  One  can  never  have  too  many  of 
them.  The  decoration  of  the  farm  is  an  easy 
matter.  Choice  is  the  only  difficulty.  Other  inno- 
vations of  some  difficulty  have  been  made  by  agri- 
culturists in  a  comparatively  short  time.  "  Where 
there's  a  will  there's  a  wray."  This  scheme  of 
M.  Burvenich  is  by  no  means  Utopian. 

"It  has  been  noticed",  writes  Baron  de 
Montenach,  "that  a  workman  to  whom  a  garden 
has  been  given  soon  learns  to  love  the  flowers. 
He  cultivates  them  around  his  vegetables,  then  he 
builds  with  his  own  hands  a  little  summer  house, 
very  simply  painted  and  furnished  at  first;  after 
a  short  time  he  begins  to  decorate  the  walls,  to 
make  new  designs  for  the  trellis,  and  to  trace 
inscriptions.  Next,  the  little  improvement  made  in 
the  garden  is  repeated  in  the  house ;  it  is  brightened 
with  flowers  and  bouquets.  By  rearrangement  of 
the  furniture  and  other  small  innovations  the  home 
is  made  more  attractive." 

Here  again,  we  see,  our  Women's  Institutes 
have  a  good  work  to  accomplish  by  the  cultivation 
of  good  taste  in  the  country. 


ADVANTAGES   OF   THE   FARMER'S 
CALLING 

Every  opportunity  should  be  taken  to  commend 
the  advantages  of  the  farmer's  calling.  The  rural 
exodus  which  economists  and  moralists  rightly  de- 
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plore  has  its  source  in  a  twofold  ignorance.  People 
are  ignorant  of  town  life  because  they  know  of  it 
only  from  without;  its  false  glamour  deceives  them. 
They  are  ignorant  also  of  the  charms  of  the  country. 

"  Happy  is  the  countryman  if  he  knows  his 
happiness!"  said  the  poet.  Yes,  he  would  indeed 
be  happy  did  he  realize  his  happiness,  but  he  does 
not.  It  must  be  pointed  out  to  him  in  order  that 
he  may  see  it.  This  should  be  the  first  object  of 
primary  rural  schools.  This,  above  all,  should  be 
the  mission  of  the  farmers'  wives'  associations.  It 
has  been  said  of  women  that  they  make  or  mar 
the  home.  They  also  make  or  mar  manners  and 
customs.  They  have  the  greatest  influence  over 
their  husbands  and  sons.  Let  them  therefore 
realize  that  happiness  is  within  their  keeping,  and 
let  us  endeavour  to  enable  them  to  appreciate  this 
happiness  to  the  full. 

M.  Hendrickx  has  published,  in  the  journal 
De  Boer,  the  summary  of  a  conference  upon  this 
question.  The  following  ideas  are  taken  from  it: 
The  farmer's  occupation  is  certainly  not  one  of  the 
easiest,  but,  considered  all  round,  it  must  be 
classed  among  the  most  pleasant.  The  country- 
man has  always  the  benefit  of  pure  wholesome  air, 
which  the  debilitated  townsman  envies  him.  In- 
stead of  wasting  his  youthful  forces  and  injuring 
the  health  in  the  noxious  atmosphere  of  some 
factory,  he  makes  use  of  his  energies  in  the  salutary 
work  of  the  fields.  In  the  town  only  well-to-do 
people  can  have  a  really  pleasant  house  to  live  in; 
in  the  country,  on  the  other  hand,  the  humblest 
worker  may  possess  a  comfortable  home  prettily 
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decorated  with  creepers  and  climbing  plants.  In 
the  country  each  family  is  left  largely  to  its  own 
guidance;  in  the  town  they  must  often  depend 
upon  the  influence  of  some  patron,  while  the 
children  must  be  placed  in  some  factory  or  shop. 
On  the  farm,  provisions  are  always  of  the  best 
quality.  The  eggs  and  the  butter  are  fresh,  the 
vegetables  gathered  as  required  for  use;  in  the 
town  they  are  dear,  and  not  always  of  the  best. 
There  is  no  reason  why  country  people  should 
not  enjoy  the  same  advantages  as  the  townspeople 
in  the  way  of  public  water  supply,  baths,  electric 
lighting,  telephones,  means  of  transport,  and  the 
use  at  a  low  price  of  agricultural  machinery.  A 
start  has  already  been  made,  and  the  public 
authorities  are  beginning  to  see  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  as  many  concessions  to  the  country 
as  to  the  town.  Some  excellent  suggestions  were 
made  on  this  subject  at  the  first  International 
Congress  of  agricultural  associations  at  Brussels 
in  1910.  Several  legislative  measures  of  a  social 
character  have  been  made  lately  (van  der  Bruggen's 
law,  &c.)« 

"The  farmer's  occupation",  says  M.  Hendrickx, 
"  exercises  a  happy  influence  upon  his  character 
and  intelligence.  The  farmer  is  generally  good- 
hearted,  sincere,  and  economical  without  being 
avaricious.  His  language  is  generally  pure,  he 
expresses  himself  well.  His  powers  of  observation 
are  developed  to  the  highest  degree.  He  has 
often  an  excellent  judgment,  which  is,  after  all, 
the  chief  object  of  intellectual  training.  If  the 
countryman  wishes  to  acquire  that  education  which 
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is  general  in  towns,    and  which  is  usually  only  a 
matter  of  memory,  he  can  do  so  by  reading." 

The  profits  which  the  farmer  realizes  are  not 
so  great  as  the  industrial  and  commercial  profits; 
but  these  latter  are  uncertain  and  can  only  be 
realized  with  the  assistance  of  a  large  capital,  while 
the  former  are  safer  and  within  the  reach  of  the 
generality  of  people.  With  equal  conditions  of 
labour  and  capital,  agricultural  work  still  has  the 
greatest  advantages.  Though  wages  are  lower  in 
the  country  it  costs  less  to  live  there,  while  in  the 
town  provisions  are  dear.  If  the  farmer  wishes  to 
borrow  money  for  the  extension  or  improvement 
of  his  farm  he  can  do  so  without  difficulty,  thanks 
to  Raiffeisen's  banks.  It  is  often  said  with  truth 
that  nature  is  a  wonderful  book;  but,  like  all  other 
books,  to  love  it  one  must  learn  to  read  it  early. 
With  this  object  in  view,  every  opportunity  must 
be  taken  to  show  the  country  people  the  advan- 
tages of  their  life.  For  the  recreative  part  of  the 
meetings  of  the  women's  institutes,  subjects  for 
reading  should  be  chosen  by  preference  which 
demonstrate  the  pleasant  side  of  life  in  the 
country. 


CHAPTER    VII 
The  Libraries  of  Women's  Institutes 

USEFULNESS   OF   READING 

A  few  years  ago  it  might  have  been  said  with 
truth  that  farmers'  wives  never  read  journals, 
brochures,  and  works  upon  farming.  At  the  pre- 
sent time,  however,  it  will  be  found  in  those 
districts  where  travelling  schools  are  working  and 
where  public  courses  for  farmers'  wives  are  given, 
those  special  books  which  are  distributed  as  prizes 
are  read  with  the  greatest  interest.  It  may  also 
be  noticed  that  certain  agricultural  journals  have 
doubled  the  number  of  articles  upon  subjects  relat- 
ing to  the  domain  of  the  farmer's  wife. 

The  special  articles  for  farmers'  wives  are  read 
with  eagerness  and  often  criticized.  The  large 
number  of  subscribers  proves  the  popularity  of 
these  journals  amongst  their  readers.  An  en- 
deavour should  be  made  to  persuade  farmers'  wives 
to  prepare  themselves  by  reading  and  by  mutual 
instruction  in  the  associations,  in  order  that  the 
public  authorities  may  be  supported  in  their  edu- 
cational mission.  Prejudices  against  "  book  learn- 
ing" will  in  time  disappear  and  may  easily  be 
dissipated.  One  sometimes  hears  it  said,  that 
practice  is  worth  more  than  theory;  that  informa- 
tion found  in  books  is  of  little  value.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  many  agricultural 
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books  are  written  by  persons  who  have  gained  their 
experience  through  practical  work.  Many  writers 
upon  this  subject  have  obtained  their  information 
from  practical  men;  and  if  no  books  were  written 
upon  this  subject  how  could  one  farmer  profit  by 
the  experience  of  another? 

It  is  obviously  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  a 
large  number  of  the  books  upon  agriculture  are 
worthless.  Specialists  to  whom  these  books  are 
submitted  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  discard 
as  many  as  ten  out  of  a  hundred.  These  books 
are  not  generally  discarded  because  they  are  in- 
correct on  the  whole,  but  often  because  of  one 
passage  or  a  few  pages  which  are  faulty.  As 
a  rule,  authors  do  not  write  carelessly,  knowing 
that  their  books  will  be  criticized  by  the  public. 
Therefore  they  do  their  best  to  work  up  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  result  of  their  efforts  is  generally 
worthy  of  consideration.  In  agriculture  especially, 
writers  are  not  generally  guided  by  self-interest, 
for  that  kind  of  publication  does  not  pay  well. 

Books  may  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the 
farmer  by  placing  within  his  reach  much  useful 
knowledge,  and  by  describing  the  different  methods 
of  other  countries,  &c.  We  must  draw  attention 
to  the  large  number  of  novels  read.  In  the  913 
libraries  established  under  the  patronage  of  the 
County  Councils,  according  to  the  statistics  of 
1908,  1,044,127  novels  were  borrowed,  and  only 
48,463  books  upon  questions  of  commerce  and 
industry  were  asked  for.  The  books  upon  agri- 
culture are  not  even  mentioned  under  a  special 
category,  but  are  included  under  u  Various". 
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The  agricultural  libraries  organized  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  which 
number  about  one  hundred,  do  not  contain  more 
than  6000  volumes. 

Several  farmers'  wives'  associations  are  endowed 
with  libraries  furnished  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Those  associations  established  in  districts  where 
there  is  a  public  library  may  make  application  to 
the  County  or  Parish  Councils  for  the  arrangement 
for  a  special  section  for  books  on  domestic  agricul- 
tural economy.  Different  associations  or  different 
sections  might  join  together  for  the  institution  of 
circulating  libraries  like  those  which  the  Horti- 
cultural Federation  organizes. 

THE   ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN   AGRI- 
CULTURAL  LIBRARY 

An  agricultural  library  may  be  established  gradu- 
ally without  entailing  great  annual  expenditure. 
Many  books  and  journals  may  be  obtained  gratui- 
tously. 

The  following  are  the  conditions  laid  down  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  libraries  for  the  use  of 
farmers : — 

1.  Agricultural  libraries  are  instituted  on  the  demand  of  county 

or  parish  councils,  professional  unions,  public  libraries 
situated  in  rural  districts,  agricultural  or  horticultural 
societies,  or  schools  of  agriculture,  which  present  proper 
securities. 

2.  They  are  placed  under  the  control  of  the  State  agricultur- 

ists or  their  delegates. 

3.  These  libraries  are  established  for  public  use,  and  are  under 

regulations  which  have  been  approved  of  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture. 
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4.  The  use  of  the  library  is  free.     No  allowance  is  made  for  the 

librarian  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

5.  Applicants  must  keep  an  account  of  the  books  in  circulation. 

6.  The  free  use  of  the  library  must  be  made  widely  known  by 

means  of  a  permanent  advertisement  in  an  agricultural 
journal  of  the  district.  A  list  of  books  in  circulation 
should  be  published  annually  in  this  journal,  or  at  any 
rate  a  list  of  those  books  received  during  the  year  for 
the  use  of  the  library. 

7.  At  the  end  of  each  year  a  report  must  be  sent  to  the  Minister 

for  Agriculture,  through  the  intermediary  of  the  State 
agriculturist  for  the  district  in  which  the  library  is 
situated.  This  report  should  mention  those  books  re- 
ceived during  the  year,  the  number  of  readers  (success 
or  failure  of  the  library),  books  and  subjects  which  are 
of  special  interest  to  the  readers,  &c. 

8.  Libraries  should  make  use  of  the  classification  adopted  by 

the  study  circle  for  agriculturists  and  professors  of  agri- 
culture in  their  catalogue. 

9.  The   Board  of  Agriculture  pays  for  the  delivery  of  books. 

All  other  expenses  are  incumbent  upon  the  society. 

10.  In  case  the  library  does  not  succeed  as  has  been  expected, 

the  applicants  must  undertake  to  return  the  books  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  to  any  library  which 
may  be  indicated  by  them. 
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I.  AGRICULTURE,    DAIRYING,    STOCK- 
KEEPING,     POULTRY- KEEPING,     ETC. 

(See  also  under  ''Encyclopedias".) 

ENGLISH 

Elementary    Agriculture.       By   Professor    Sir    R.    P.    Wright. 

London,   Blackie  &  Son,   Ltd.  is.  6d. 

Chemistry   for   All.      By  W.   J.    Harrison,    F.G.S.,   and    R.   J. 

Bailey.     London,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  is.  6d. 

The  Book  of  the  Dairy.     A  Manual  of  the  Science  and  Practice 

of  Dairy  work.     W.  Fleischmann,  Ph.D.     London,  Blackie 

&  Son,   Ltd.  los.  6d. 

The  Public  Milk  Supply.     By  Hugh  A.  MacEwen,  M.B.,  Ch.B., 

D.P.H.     London,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  2s.  6d.  net. 

Chemistry  of  the  Farm.     Warington. 
General    Farming — Elements    of   Agriculture.      Fream.      John 

Murray,  Albemarle  Street,   London.  2s.  6d. 

Farm  and  Garden  Insects.     Somerville.     Macmillan  Co.  is. 

Buttermaking   on    the    Farm.      Tisdale   and    Robinson.      Price 

2s.   6d.       Published    by    North,  98    and    99    Fetter    Lane, 

London,   E.G. 

NOTE. — In  the  original  edition  the  author  has  thought  well  to  give  lists  of  Dutch, 
French,  English,  and  some  German  books  on  the  various  topics  of  interest  to  agricul- 
turists. Although  the  lists  of  foreign  books  cannot  be  of  use  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
they  will  be  useful  to  the  specialist,  and  are  therefore  repeated  in  the  present,  the 
English,  edition. 

As  this  list  was  prepared  in  Belgium,  French,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  books  naturally 
predominate. 
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FRENCH 

PROOST. — Chimie  agricole.     Bruxelles,  Schepens.  3.00 

LEPLAE. — Manuel  d'agriculture  generate.     Louvain 

WAUTERS,  VAN  DE  VELDE  ET  VERSNICK. — Manuel  d'agriculture 
et  d'horticulture  a  1'usage  des  e"coles  menageres  agricoles. 
Gand,  Vander  Poorten.  1.50 

WAUTERS,  VAN  DAMME  ET  VERSNICK. — Manuel  de  zootechnie  a 
1'usage  des  £coles  menageres  agricoles.  Gand,  Vander 
Poorten.  1.25 

WAUTERS  ET  HAENTJENS. — La  laiterie  moderne.  Librairie  La- 
rousse,  Paris. 

SMETS. — L'alimentation  des  animaux  de  la  ferme.  Hasselt, 
Ceysens. 

MAROUSE  ET  MOUREAU. — L'agriculture  a  1'ecole  primaire.  Bru- 
xelles, J.  Leb&gue  et  Cie.  2.00 

JOIGNEAUX. — Conseils  a  la  jeune  fermiere.     Paris,  Masson.     i.oo 

IRMA    MARECHAL. —  Cours    demonstratif   de   laiterie   aux    culti- 

vateurs.     Resume  de  lemons  th^oriques.      Le  lait,  le  beurre 

et  le  fromage.     Lie"ge,  Dessain,  1903.      i  vol.  1.5° 

CHANCRIN. — Encyclopedic  des  connaissances  agricoles.     Paris, 

Hachette.     Collection  de  volumes. 
POLET   et   TRIAILLE.  —  Sciences  naturelles  appliqu£es  a  1'agri- 

culture,  1910.     Bureau  de  1'Iicole  de  M^canique  agricole  de 

Leuze.     i  vol.  3-25 

Petite  bibliotheque  agricole,  19  volumes.     Librairie  Bailliere  et 

fils,  Paris.     Le  volume,  1.5° 

SCHREIBER. — Monographic  agricoles  des  terrains  du  Limbourg. 

Hasselt,  Ceysens,    1894.     2  vol.  4.00 

SCHREIBER. — L'expe'rimentation  en  agriculture,  1904.     Brochures 

et  rapports.     Hasselt,  Ceysens. 
SCHREIBER. — La  composition  de  nos  sols  revelee  par  la  plante 

(1901). 

SCHREIBER. — Contribution  a  1'etude  des  engrais  azote's  (1905). 
SCHREIBER.— Recherches    sp^ciales    sur    les   phosphates   et   les 

causes  qui  modifient  leur  absorbabilit£  (1903). 
SCHREIBER. — Les  recherches  sur  les  engrais  potassiques. 
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DAMSEAUX. — Agriculture  speciale,  Manuel  des  plantes  de  la 
grande  culture.  Namur,  Lambert-De  Roisin,  1904.  i  vol. 

5.00 
PRILLIEUX. — Maladies  des  plantes  agricoles.     2  vol.  12.00 

E.  GAIN. — Precis  de  chimie  agricole.  Paris,  Bailliere,  1895. 
i  vol.  5.00 

R.  WARINGTON. — La  chimie  a  la  ferme,  traduit  par  Paul  De 
Vuyst  et  Pierre  Wauters.  Bruxelles,  Mayolez,  1889.  3.75 

CREPIN. — La  chevre.     Paris,  Hachette.  7-5° 

R.  BERTAUT. — Lapins  et  cobayes.     Bruxelles,  O.  Chepens.     3.00 
Louis  BRECHEMIN. — La  Basse-Cour  productive.     Paris,  Librairie 
agricole,  i  vol.  in- 12  de  415  pages.  3«5° 

VOITELIER. — Aviculture. 

JAQUE. — Le  poulailler.  Paris,  Librairie  agricole,  i  vol.  in-i2  de 
360  pages.  3.50 

L.  BRECHEMIN. — Poules  et  Poulaillers.     Paris,  Dentu. 

CARPIAUX. — Traite"  critique  complet  d' Aviculture,  public  dans 
1'Aviculteur  Beige  (3  francs  par  an).  20  Grand'Place,  Mont- 
Saint-Guibert. 

BOUCHER. — Hygiene  des  animaux  domestiques. 

J.  M.  FONTAN. — L'art  de  conserver  la  sante  des  animaux  dans 
les  campagnes.  Paris,  J.-B.  Bailliere  et  fils,  1894.  4.00 

GOUIN. — L'alimentation  rationnelle  des  animaux  domestiques. 

4.00 

SANSON. — Traite"  de  zootechnie  ou  Economic  du  be"tail.  Paris, 
Librairie  agricole.  5  vol.  17-5° 

DEMARBAIX. — Cours  de  zootechnie.     Louvain,  E.  Fonteyn,  1892. 

GRATIA. — Manuel  thdorique  et  pratique  de  l'e"levage  de  1'espece 
bovine  et  de  1'espece  chevaline  en  Belgique.  Li6ge,  Vaillant- 
Carmanne,  1904.  4.00 

HANSOULLE. — La  vache  laitiere  et  son  exploitation  e"conomique. 
Verviers,  Vinche,  1902. 

E.  THIERRY. — Les  vaches  laitieres.     Paris,  Bailliere,  1904.     4.00 

Dr.  JULIUS  KUHN. — Traite*  de  1'alimentation  rationnelle  des  betes 
bovines.  Traduit  de  1'allemand  par  H.  Raquet  et  Scholl. 
Bruxelles,  Lamertin,  1901.  8.00 
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DUCLAUX. — Le  lait.  Paris,  J.-B.  Bailliere  et  fils,  1894.  i  vol. 
in- 1 2  de  376  pages.  3.50 

Dr.  HENSEVAL. — Les  microbes  du  lait  et  de  ses  de>iv£s.  Lierre, 

Van  In. 

MARTIN. — Laiterie.     Paris,  J.-B.  Bailliere  et  fils,  1904.  i  vol. 

in- 1 2  de  450  pages.  5.00 

MALHERBE  et  SCHREIBER. — Les  syndicats  de  laiterie.  Bruxelles, 
A.  Schepens  et  C'e.  i.oo 

MALHERBE  et  SCHREIBER. — Les  fromageries  cooperatives.  Bru- 
xelles, O.  Schepens,  1899.  2.00 

THEUNIS,  A. — Cours  d'industrie  laitiere.  Louvain,  Uystpruyst, 
1898.  13-00 

E.  FERVILLE. — L'industrie  Iaiti6re.  Paris,  J.-B.  Bailliere  et  fils, 
1888.  i  vol.  in- 1 2  de  384  pages.  4.00 

POURIAU,  A.-F. — La  laiterie.     Paris,  Audot.  7.50 

R.  LEZE. — Les  industries  du  lait.     Paris,  Firmin-Didot,  1891. 

6.00 

BOCHET,  Louis. — Manuel  pratique  de  1'industrie  laitiere.  Paris, 
J.  Fritsch,  1895.  i  vol.  in-i2,  avec  240  gravures.  7.50 

FLEMISH   AND   DUTCH 

Gei'llustreerde  land-  en  tuinbouw  bibliotheek.  Groningen, 
Wolters. 

Gei'llustreerde  goedkoope  Land  en  Tuinbouw  bibliotheek,  Uitgave 
van  de  Veldbode.  67  deeltjes  per  nummer.  0.30 

Dr.  H.  Bos. — De  planten.     Groningen,  J.-B.  Wolters.  4.00 

TH.  DELEU  en  L.  D'HONDT. — Melkerijleergang.  Ronse,  Leherte- 
Courtin,  1904.  2.50 

TH.  DELEU  en  L.  D'HONDT. — Handboekje  der  landbouwster. 
Ronse,  Leherte-Courtin,  1904.  i.oo 

HYLKEMA. — Leerboek  der  zuivelbereiding.  Leeuwarden,  Vande 
Velde,  1904.  12.10 

MYS  en  DE  FEYTER. — Lessen  van  landbouw  en  dierenkweek. 
Gent,  Siffer.  2.00 

WAUTERS,  VAN  DE  VELDE  en  VERSNICK. — Grondbeginselen  van 
land-  en  hofbouw.  Gent,  Vanderpoorten,  1910.  1.50 
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WAUTERS,    VAN   DAMME   en   VERSNICK.  —  Grondbeginselen   der 

Veeteelt.     Gent,  Vanderpoorten,  1910.  1.25 

VAN  DE  VELDE  en  WAUTERS. — Bemestingsleer.     Antwerpen,  J. 

Dirix.  1.25 

A.    PEIFFER. — De  noodigste  kennissen  voor  den  veehouder  in 

zaken  van  gezondheidsleer  en  teeltkunst.     Dendermonde, 

Du  Caju,   1905. 
SCHREIBER.  —  Verhandeling   over   de   aardappelteelt.       Hasselt, 

Ceysens.  0*50 

LAMONT-VAN  HECKE. — De  konijnenkweek.     Gent,  Siffer.      i.oo 
PEDERSEN  BJERGAARD. — Hoenderteelt.      Amsterdam,  Scheltema 

en  Holkema,  1904.  2.65 

STEUERT. — Het  zieke  huisdier.     Alkmaar,  P.  Kluitman.         4.00 
C. -A.     LINDQVIST. — Gemeene    ziekten    der    huisdieren    uit    het 

Zweedsch.     Vertaald  door  Dr.  De  Bruyn.     Gent,  I.  Van- 
derpoorten, 1896.  1.25 
WAUTERS,   VAN   DAMME   en   VERSNICK.  —  Grondbeginselen   der 

veeteelt.      Gent,   I.  Vanderpoorten,    1902.  1.25 

TER  HAAR. — Ons  vee.     Maastricht,  Leiter-Nypels,  1905.      5.25 
VANDEZANDE. — Beknopt  leerboek  der  zuivelbereiding.     Gronin- 

gen,  J.  B.  Wolters.  1.90 

HYLKEMA. — Leerboek  van  zuivelbereiding.     Leeuwarden,  Vande- 

velde.     2  deelen.  12.10 

STOHMAN. — Melk  en  melkproducten.     Vertaald  door  Ter  Haar. 

Goes,  Dejonge-Verwest.  *3-65 

THEOD.   DELEU   en    L.    D'HONDT. — Melkerijleergang.      Renaix, 

Leherte-Courtin,   1904.  2.50 

GERMAN 

DORIGEN.  — Gefliigelzucht. 

DAMMANN.  — Gesundheitspflege  der  landwirtsch.   Haussaugetiere. 

Dr.  THEODOR  HENTEL. — Catechismus  der  Milchwirtschaft. 

KIRCHNER. — Handbuch  der  Milchwirtschaft. 

J.  KLEIN. — Die  praktische  Milchwirtschaftlehre. 

FLEISCHMANN. — Das  Molkereiwesen. 

KIRCHER. — Handbuch  der  Milchwirtschaft. 
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II.  BOOKKEEPING,   ACCOUNTS,   ETC. 

ENGLISH 

Guide  to  Commercial  Correspondence  and  Office  Routine.  By 
Wm.  G.  Patton.  London,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  is. 

Practical  Bookkeeping  for  Commercial  Classes.  By  Walter 
Grierson.  London,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  is.  6d. 

Advanced  Bookkeeping.  For  Commercial  and  Accountancy 
Classes.  By  Walter  Grierson.  London,  Blackie  &  Son, 
Ltd.  2s.  6d.  net. 

FRENCH 

HILARION  MINET. — Notions  de  commerce  et  de  comptabilit<£  du 
menage  et  de  la  ferme.  Leers-Fosteau,  pres  Thuin,  1900. 

CARTON  DE  WIART. — Petit  manuel  d'dtudes  sociales.  Dewit, 
Bruxelles.  0.60 

DUCAJU. — Arithmetique  de  l'e"pargne  et  de  la  prevoyance.  Bru- 
xelles, L.  Lebegue  et  Cie.  i  vol.  i.oo 

Abbe"  TRUYTS. — La  femme  mutualiste.  0.50 

R.  STERCKX. — Les  sciences  naturelles  a  l'e"cole  moyenne.  Bru- 
xelles, J.  Lebegue  et  CJe.  3  vol.  4.50 

Dr.  OUDAILLE. —  Le  foyer  familial  et  la  femme  contre  1'alcoolisme. 

L.  BANNEUX. — Le  Censier  et  le  Monsieur.  Bruxelles,  Dewit, 
1907.  i.oo 

VICTOR  EUCLIN. — La  terre  se  venge.  Namur,  Picard-Balon, 
1906. 

ODYSSE  RICHEMOND. — Le  toit  rural. 

Abbe"  PERROT. — Mon  village.     Besanson,  Jacquin,  1904. 

Federation  agricole  d'Ermeton-Biert.     Le  cultivateur.  i.oo 

MIGNOT,  G.  P. — Traite  pratique  de  comptabilite"  agricole,  con- 
tenant  un  exemple  de  la  tenue  des  livres  pendant  une 
annde.  Montpellier,  Coulet,  gr.  in-8°,  162  p. 

H.  MINET. — Trait£  de  comptabilite  agricole.  Hilarion-Minet. 
Leers-Fosteau-lez-Thuin.  5.00 

WAGNER,  J.  CH. — Mathematiques  et  comptabilite"  agricoles  a 
1'usage  de  1'enseignement  de  1'agriculture.  Namur,  Wes- 
mael-Charlier,  1891.  5.00 


COOKERY    AND    DIETETICS  I2J 

CONVERT. — Comptabilite  agricole. 

LEAUTEY  ET  GUILBAUT. — Manuel  universel  de  comptabilit£  agri- 
cole.     Paris,  Ch.  Bdranger.  12.00 
MERTEN. — Manuel  de  sciences  commerciales.     Gand,  A.  Hoste. 

5.00 
FLEMISH   AND   DUTCH 

ADRIAENSEN. — Boekhouden.     Polleunis  en  Ceuterick. 

COFFINS. — Handleiding    van    boekhouden.       Renaix,    Leherte- 

Courtin. 
MILATZ     et     REINDERS.  —  Landbouwboekhouden.      Groningen, 

Wolters.  3.15 

GERMAN 

AEREBOE. — Buchfuhrung  fur  den  praktischen  Landwirt. 
PETRI.  — Guts-Secretar. 
PETRI. — Handelskunde. 

III.  COOKERY  AND    DIETETICS 

ENGLISH 

Food  Inspection.  A  Practical  Handbook.  Illustrated.  By 
Hugh  A.  MacEwen,  M.B.,  Ch.B.,  D.P.H.  London, 
Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  $s.  net. 

Cookery  for  Schoolgirls.  By  Mary  E.  Macdonald.  London, 
Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  4^. 

A  Handbook  of  Cookery.  By  Ada  T.  Pearson.  London, 
Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  is.  net. 

Food  and  its  Functions.  A  Textbook  for  Students  of  Cookery. 
By  James  Knight,  M.A.,  D.Sc.  Illustrated.  London, 
Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  2s.  6d. 

An  Elementary  Textbook  of  Anatomy.  By  Henry  Edward  Clark. 
London,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  55. 

Pearson's  Cookery  Book. 

Beeton's  Cookery  Book. 

Marshall's  Cookery  Book. 

Professor  CHURCH. — Food. 

Professor  HUTCHINSON. — Food  and  Dietetics. 


, 
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Dr.  H.  DRINKWATER. — Food  in  Health  and  Disease.  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Co.,  London.  Net  i.oo 

Cassell's  Shilling  Cookery. 
Cassell's  Vegetarian  Cookery. 

FRENCH 

MARIE  PARENT.  —  Manuel   de   la  jeune   me"nagere.      Bruxelles, 

Parent  et  Cie. 
SAVELBERG. — De  1'alimentation  rationnelle   et   e"conomique  des 

classes  ouvrieres.     Bruxelles,  Willems-Vanden  Borre.     1.50 

SAVELBERG. — De  1'alimentation  rationnelle  et  e"conomique  des 
classes  bourgeoises.  Bruxelles,  Lebegue  et  Cie.  1.50 

ANDOT. — La  cuisiniere  de  la  campagne  et  de  la  ville.  Paris, 
Librairie  agricole.  3.00 

MUNCK  et  EWALD.  —  Alimentation  de  Thomme  normal  et  de 
1'homme  malade.  Traduit  par  Heymans  et  Masoin. 

HERAUD. — Les  secrets  de  1'alimentation  a  la  ville  et  a  la  cam- 
pagne. Paris,  J.-B.  Bailliere  et  fils,  1904.  i  vol.  4.00 

GAUTHIER. — L'alimentation. 

CAUDERLIER. — La  cuisiniere.     Gand,  Hoste.  i.oo 

Dr.  HAUMONNIER. — Hygiene  de  la  cuisine.  Paris,  Felix,  Alcan. 
i  vol.  0.60 

La  cuisine  et  la  table  modernes.  Paris,  Librairie  Larousse. 
i  vol.  5.00 

DE  GOUY. — La  cuisine  et  la  patisserie  bourgeoise.  Bruxelles, 
Office  de  Publicite".  5.00 

FLEMISH   AND   DUTCH 

CORVER. — Aaltje.  Nieuw  Nederlandsch  kookboek.  Amster- 
dam, Holkema  en  Warendorf.  2.65 

Mme  GoEMANS-Buvs. — Praktisch  keukenboekje.     Edegem,  Boe- 

renlegerstraat.  o.  50 

CAUDERLIER. — Keukenboek.     Gent,  Hoste.  i.oo 

HAZEBROECK.  —  De  hedendaagsche  kookkunst.  Gouda,  Van 
Goor  zonen.  2.50 

MARIA  HAESEBROEK. — De  Hedendaagsche  kookkunst.  2.50 
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P.  H.  SCHREUDER  en  MEJ.  N.  CARIOT. — Onze  keuken.  De 
bereiding  der  spijzen  met  berekende  maaltijden  volgens  de 
eischen  der  voedingsleer.  Amsterdam,  S.-L.  Van  Looy, 
1902.  2.65 

MEJ.  A.  C.  MANDEN. — Recepten  van  de  Haagsche  kookschool. 
Den  Haag,  Gebroeders  Van  Cleef,  1906.  2.65 

A.  G.  C.  WESTENBERG. — Nationaal  kookboek.  Leiden,  A.  W. 
Sythoff,  1906.  1.50 

GERMAN 

H.  HEYL. — Volkskochbuch  fur  Schule  und  Haus. 
E.  CORADI-STAHL. — Gritli  in  der  Kuche. 

IV.  DOMESTIC    ECONOMY 

ENGLISH 

Simple  Lessons  on  Household  Management.  Housewifery, 
Laundrywork,  and  Cookery.  Illustrated.  London,  Blackie 
&  Son,  Ltd.  Set. 

A  Practical  Domestic  and  Household  Arithmetic.  By  M.  F. 
Sayers  and  B.  A.  Tomes.  London,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  6d. 

M.  E.  BIDDER  and  F.  BADDELEY. — Domestic  Economy  in  Theory 
and  Practice.  University  Press,  Cambridge. 

ANNIE  BUTTERWORTH. — Manual  of  Housework  and  Manage- 
ment. Longman,  Green,  &  Co. 

BARNETT. — The  making  of  the  home. 

FRENCH 

A.  DUCLOUX. — ficonomie  me'nagere  agricole.  Paris,  Bailliere. 

5.00 

Mme  BUSSARD.— Le  livre  de  la  fermiere.  J.-B.  Bailliere  et  fils, 
1906.  i  vol.  5.00 

VAN  GEHUGHTEN. — Guide  de  la  jeune  me'nagere.  Lierre,  Van 
In.  i. oo 

ERNESTINE  WIRTH. — La  future  me'nagere.  Lectures  et  Lecons 
sur  l'e"conomie  domestique.  La  mere  me'nagere :  1'hygiene, 
les  qualite"s  et  les  connaissances  ndcessaires  a  une  maftresse 
de  maison,  etc.  Paris,  Hachette,  1897.  i  vol.  1.80 

(C528)  10 
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Mmes  FREDEL  et  TOUDY. — L'^ducation  maternelle  et  me"nagere  a 
1'dcole.  Paris,  Fernand  Nathan,  i  vol.  0.80 

S.  DESTEXHE  et  M.  MARCELLE. — Economic  domestique,  hygiene, 
alimentation  et  horticulture:  Ouvrage  destine"  aux  6coles 
normales  primaires  et  moyennes.  Lie"ge,  Dessain.  i  vol. 

2.00 

Mme  RENSONNET  JONES. — Enseignement  de  I'^conomie  domes- 
tique, de  1'hygiene  et  des  travaux  de  manage.  Namur, 
Wesmael-Charlier.  i  vol.  1.50 

V.  BARILLOT. — La  mdnagere  agricole.  Paris,  G.  Belin.  i  vol. 

1.20 

Mlle  DETIENNE  et  Mme  VOITURON- LIENARD. — Cours  complet  d'e"co- 
nomie  domestique  et  d'alimentation.  Namur,  Wesmael- 
Charlier.  2.00 

CH.  DRIESSENS. — L'alphabet  de  la  me"nagere.  Paris,  Edouard 
Comely,  1900.  i  vol.  3.50 

MARIE  DESTREE. — Cours  d'e"conomie  domestique.  Bruxelles, 
Lebegue  et  Cie,  1896.  i  vol.  2.50 

A.  V.  D.,  r^gente  d'e"cole  moyenne. — Manuel  d'economie  domes- 
tique, d'alimentation  et  d'hygiene.  Termonde,  Ducaju- 
Beekman.  i  vol.  1.50 

Mme  JULIE  SEVRETTE. — La  jeune  m£nagere.  Paris,  Larousse. 
i  vol.  1.20 

Mme  SCHEFER. — Economic  domestique.  Paris,  Delagrave,  1896. 
i  vol.  2.50 

Les  concours  du  Journal  de  la  cuisine:  Quatre  m^moires  primes 
en  1902,  Le  budget  annuel  de  1'employe  a  1800  fr.  Bru- 
xelles, Vogels,  rue  Verte.  i.oo 

HENSEVAL  et  WAUTERS. — La  science  du  manage.  Polleunis  et 
Ceuterick. 

Mme  MILLET  ROBINET.  —  Maison  rustique  des  dames.  Paris, 
Librairie  agricole,  2  vol.  in-i2.  6.00 

HERAUD. — Les  secrets  de  1'dconomie  domestique.  Paris.  J.-B. 
Bailliere  et  fils.  i  vol.  4-°° 

AUGUSTA  MOLL  WEISS.  —  Le  foyer  domestique.  Paris,  Ha- 
chette.  2.00 
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FLEMISH   AND   DUTCH 

Grondbeginselen  welke  eene  pachteres  niet  missen  kan.  Voor- 
drachten  gegeven  aan  boerinnen  te  Borsbeke  in  1894,  ver- 
zameld  door  L.  Versnick,  Borsbeke  (Oost  Vlaanderen).  i.oo 

VAN  GEHUGHTEN. — De  gids  der  jonge  huishoudster.  Lier,  Jos. 
Van  In  en  Cie.  i  vol.  0.75 

G.  H.  BIELEMAN. — De  huishouding  op  de  boerderij.  E.  Misset 
Doetinchem.  4.75 

M.  BOSCH  en  C.  VAN  DER  PLOEG. — Onderhoud  van  huis  en  huis- 
raad.  Voor  huishoudscholen  en  huishouding.  Almelo, 
1905,  Hilarius.  1.30 

P.  H.  SCHREUDER. — Ons  huis.  De  huishouding  in  al  haar 
onderdeelen  geil.  Amsterdam,  1901.  Van  Holkema  en 
Warendorf.  2.65 

MARIE  DUCAJU. — De  degelijke  huisvrouw,  leerboek  van  het  on- 
derwijs  in  huishoudkunde  (met  platen),  1904.  Siffer,  Gent. 

2.25 

SAMUEL  A.  BARNETT. — Onze  woning.  Leesboek  over  huishoude- 
lijke  onderwerpen.  Vertaald  door  Bakkerkorff.  Amster- 
dam, W.  Versluys,  1891.  0.85 

GERMAN 

E.  CORADI-STHAL. — Wie  Gritli  haushalten  lernt.     Lichtenberg. 
W.  KOLLA-KIND. — Praktische  Ratschlage  fiir  Haus-  und  Kuche. 

P.  WiNiSTORFER-RuEFF. — Kurze  Anleitung  zur  Hauswirtschaft, 
herausgegeben  vom  Schweizer  Gemeinnutzigen  Frauen- 
verein. 

R.  GSCHWIND.  —  Haushaltungskunde,  herausgegeben  vom 
Schweiz.  Gemeinnutzigen  Frauenverein. 

Dr.  WILHELM  SPRINGER. — Haushaltungsunterricht. 
ELISE  KUHN. — Grundziige  der  Haushaltungslehre. 

HEDWIG  DORN. — Zur  Stiitze  der  Hausfrau.     Berlin,  Paul  Parey, 

1887. 
SCHUTZ,  C. — Die  Lehrmeierin.     Ein  Buch  fiir  Meierei-  und  Haus- 

haltungsschulen  sowie  zum  Selbstunterrichte.     Bremen,  M. 

Heinsius,    1892. 
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Schafer's  Lehrbuch  der  Hauswirtschaft.  3  Aug.  bearb.  von  R. 
Hacker.  Stuttgart,  E.  Ulmer,  1897. 

HERSTATT,  W.,  und  Komp,  Dr.  Otto. — Die  Hauswirtschaft- 
liche  Unterweisung  der  Landmadchen  und  Frauen  in 
Deutschland  und  im  Ausland.  Wiesbaden,  Bergmann, 
1894. 

SUSANNA  MULLER. — Die  Hausfrau  auf  dem  Lande.  Stuttgart, 
E.  Ulmer.  M.  1.30 

HERMAN  ECKERT. — Die  Frau  des  Landwirts  und  ihre  Arbeit  im 
Hauswesen.  Leipzig,  Hugo  Voigt. 

LICHTENBERG. — Landwirtsch.     Haushaltungskunde. 

H.  VOLKART. — Koch-Haushaltungs-  und  Gesundheidsbiichlein. 

LEHR  &  LESEBUCH  FUR  SCHWEIZ. — Madchen  fortbildungsschulen 
herausgegeben  vom  Erziehungsrat  des  Kantons,  Zurich. 

Dr.  WILH.  LIESE. — Das  Hauswirtschaftliche  Bildungswesen. 
M.  Gladbach,  Volksvereinsverlag. 

Dis  Haushaltungsschule.  Herausgegeben  von  einer  Kommission 
des  Verbandes  Arbeiterwohl.  Gladbach,  Volksvereins- 
verlag. 

V.   DRESSMAKING,    SEWING,    ETC. 

ENGLISH 

Cutting  Out.  By  the  "  Short"  System.  By  Isabella  Short. 
London,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  2d. 

Simple  Clothing  for  the  Baby.  By  A.  Mansell  Smith,  E.  A. 
Coombs,  and  Clara  E.  Dyer.  With  six  paper  patterns, 
photographs,  and  illustrative  sketches.  London,  Blackie 
&  Son,  Ltd.  6d.  net. 

Manual  of  Needlework  and  Cutting  Out.  A  Compendium  for 
the  Household.  By  Agnes  Walker,  L.L.A.  London,  Blackie 
&  Son,  Ltd. 

How  to  Make  Up  Garments.  By  Agnes  Walker,  L.L.A.  Lon- 
don, Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  3$.  6d. 

ANNE  FLYNN. — Practical  Guide  to  Dressmaking. 

AMY  K.   SMITH. — Needlework,  Knitting,  and  Cutting  Out. 
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E.   ROSEVEAR.  — Needlework,  Knitting,  and  Cutting  Out. 
B.   BANNER   and    J.   BROUGHTON. — Home    Sewing   and    Dress- 
making. 

FRENCH 

ALICE  GUERRE. — Me"thode  de  coupe.  4.00 

MICHOTTE. — Me"thode  de  coupe.     2  parties.  6.50 

Mme  BouRGEOis-SiQUET.     Petit  cours  de  coupe.  1.25 

E.  THIRY. — Traite"  de  couture  et  de  raccommodage.     Collection 

de  tableaux  de  raccommodage.     Lie"ge,  Dessain.  1.50 

Mme  SCHEFER.  —  Travaux    manuels.       Paris,    Delagrave,    1894. 

i   vol.  2.50 

E.  THIRY. — Raccommodage  du  linge,  etc.     Les  travaux  a  1'ai- 

guille  en  tableaux  colorie"s.     Li£ge,   Dessain. 
Le  vetement.     Bale,  Polyglotte.     Bruxelles,  J.  Lebegue  et  Cie. 

0.60 
MATH.   GIROUD. — Coupe,  appret  et  assemblage  des  vetements 

de  dames  et  de  fillettes.     Lausanne. 
DELGRANGE. — Me"thode   facile   de   coupe.     Bruxelles,   Office   de 

Publicity.  1.25 

G.   LAMBERT. — M^thode  de  coupe  et  de  confection.  5.00 

Mme  MESUREUR. — L'art  dans  la  lingerie.     Paris,  Hennuyer. 

M.  Du  CAJU  et  E.  CORNELIS. — Les  travaux  a  1'aiguille.  Bru- 
xelles, J.  Lebegue  et  Cie.  2  vol.  3.50 

FLEMISH   AND   DUTCH 

A.  TEUNISSE  en  VAN  DE  VELDE. — Nuttige  handwerken  voor 
meisjes.  Groningen,  J.-B.  Wolters.  2.65 

J.-W.  LANDRE. — De  behandeling  der  wasch,  het  wasschen  en 
strijken.  Almelo,  W.  Hilarius,  1905.  1.25 

SOPHIE  COMENDER.  — Het  dames  en  kinderkostuum  met  atlas. 
Rotterdam,  D.  Bolle.  4.00 

A.  TEUNISSE  en  A.-M.  VAN  DER  VELDEN. — De  vrouwelijke  hand- 
werken voor  school  en  huis.  Merken,  Mazen  en  Stoppen, 
met  95  gravuren,  1905.  Amsterdam,  W.  Versluys.  1.70 

A.  TEUNISSE  en  A.-M.  VAN  DER  VELDEN. — Het  Breien,  1906. 

5-25 
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GERMAN 
STENZIGER-HILLARD. — Schnittmusterbuch. 

TOCHTERFORTBILDUNGSSCHULE     SCHAFFHAUSEN. Anleitung    ZUHl 

Masterschnitt  im  Weissnahen  und  im  Kleidermachen. 
FACHSCHULE. — Anleitung  zum  Zuschneiden  von  Wasche.   Zurich. 
LINA  HENZ. — Der  elegante  Schnitt-Leitfaden  fur  Kleidermachen. 

Basel. 
JUL.   SCHNEIDER. — Leitfaden  zum   Unterricht  im  Zeichnen  und 

Zuschneiden  von  Wasche.     Basel. 
JOH.    SCHARER. — Arbeitsschulbuchlein  von   Schin   Strickler,    II. 

und  III.  Teil.     Zurich. 

VI.  EDUCATION 

ENGLISH 

Educational  Essays.  By  John  Dewey,  Head  Professor  of  Philo- 
sophy in  the  Columbia  University  of  New  York.  London, 
Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  is.  6d.  net. 

The  School  and  the  Child.  By  John  Dewey,  Head  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  the  Columbia  University  of  New  York. 
London,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  is.  net. 

The  Pedagogy  of  Educational  Handicraft.  By  T.  W.  Berry, 
Director  of  Education,  Rhondda,  South  Wales.  London, 
Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  is.  6d.  net. 

FRENCH 

A.   PROOST. — L'e"ducation  de  la  femme  selon  la  science.      Bru- 

xelles,  Schepens.  0-50 

A.  LECENSIER. — Les  parents  et  l'e"ducation.     Bruxelles,  Dewit. 

0.50 

ABBE  SIMON. — L'art  d'e"lever  les  enfants.     Namur,  Picard-Balon. 

0-75 
Mme  HALLET-MONSEUR  et  FL.  DELEU. — Le£ons  e"le"mentaires  sur 

1' education  physique,  intellectuelle  et  morale.    Arlon,  Presse 

Luxembourgeoise. 
J.   RENAULT. — L'^ducation  dans  la  famille  et  a  l'£cole.      Paris, 

Lethielleux.  2.00 
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COMITE  DIRECTEUR  DE  L'  "  Arbcitervvohl ".  —  Le  chemin  du 
bonheur  domestique  indique"  aux  jeunes  filles.  Lie"ge, 
Grandmont-Dondors.  1.75 

FERNAND  NICOLAY. — Les  enfants  mal  e*lev£s.  Paris,  Perrin  et 
Cie.  3.50 

Ligue  de  1'Education  familiale.  Conseils  aux  parents  et  aux 
maitres.  Bruxelles,  Dewit.  3.cx> 

Mme  LAMPERIERE. — Le  role  social  de  la  femme,  son  Education. 
Paris,  P.  Alcan,  1898.  i  vol.  2.50 

Louis  FRANCK. — L'e'ducation  domestique  des  jeunes  filles,  ou  la 
formation  des  meres.  Paris,  Larousse,  s.d.  (1905).  i  vol. 

12.00 

MAX  TURMANN. — Initiatives  fe*minines.  Paris,  Lecoffre,  1905. 
i  vol.  3-5° 

Premier  Congres  international  d'e"ducation  et  de  protection  de 
1'enfance  dans  la  famille.  Lie"ge,  septembre,  1905.  Rap- 
ports et  comptes  rendus.  Bruxelles,  rue  Rubens  44,  1905. 

2me  Congres  international  d'e"ducation  et  de  protection  de  1'en- 
fance dans  la  famille.  Milan,  septembre,  1906,  via  Vivajo 
7,  Milan. 

Rapports  et  comptes  rendus  du  3e  congres  international  d'dduca- 
tion.  Bruxelles,  44  rue  Rubens.  10.00 

Congres  de  la  restauration  de  la  vie  chre"tienne  dans  les  families. 
Fe" deration  agricole.  Ermeton-sur-Biert. 

A.  PROOST. — L'e'ducation  de  la  femme  selon  la  science.  Bru- 
xelles, Schepens.  0.50 

ANRI,  POL. — Comment  enseigner  1'art  de  l'e"ducation  dans  les 
e"coles  mdnageres,  dans  les  autres  6tablissements  d'instruc- 
tion  et  dans  les  reunions  de  parents.  Gand,  Plantijn,  1903. 

RENAULT. — Education  de  la  purete".  Paris,  Lethielleux,  1906. 
i  vol.  i. oo 

Dr.  PINARD. — La  pue"riculture  du  premier  £ge.  Paris,  A.  Colin. 
i  vol.  1.50 

Dr.  DE  FLEURY. — Le  corps  et  I'dme  de  1'enfant.  Paris,  A.  Colin, 
i  vol.  3.50 

BIDART. — Le  livre  des  parents  dducateurs.  Ecole  normale. 
Dax  (Pyre'ne'es).  2.50 
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J.  GUIBERT. — La  formation  de  la  volonte".  Paris,  Bloud,  1904. 
i  vol.  0.60 

DUPANLOUP. — De  l'e"ducation.     3  vol. 

FLEMISH   AND   DUTCH 

POL  ANRI. — De  fouten  der  kinderen.     Gent,  Hoste,  1904.      2.00 

Het  boek  voor  moeder  en  dochter.  Amsterdam,  F. -H.-J. 
Bekker.  0.65 

SIMON. — Het  geluk  der  kinderen  verzekerd.  Raadgevingen  aan 
de  moeders  over  de  opvoeding  hunner  kinders;  uit  het  fransch 
vertaald  door  den  Eerw.  H.  Messiaen,  onderpastoor  te 
Overmeire.  o.  10 

DUCAJU. — De  vrouwelijke  opvoeding.  i.oo 

Mev.  E.  VAN  CALCAR. — Frobelsmethode  tot  natuurlijke  en  har- 
monische  ontwikkeling  van  lichaam  en  geest.  Den  Haag, 
Job.  Ykema,  1898.  6.30 

J.  KOOISTRA. — Zedelijke  opvoeding.  Groningen,  J.-B.  Wolters, 
1897-  3-15 

JANSEN. — Het  kind  en  zijne  eerste  opleiding  in  de  kinderkamer 
en  op  de  bewaarschool.  Den  Haag,  Job.  Ykema,  1901.  5.25 

Dr.  MATTHIAS. — Onze  Benjamin;  van  de  kinderkamer  tot  in  de 
maatschappij.  Opstellen  over  opvoeding.  Amsterdam,  1907, 
H.  Meulenhoff.  4.75 

Dr.  KARL  OPPEL. — Het  boek  der  ouders:  Praktische  wenken 
voor  de  opvoeding  in  huis.  Zutphen,  W.  J.  Thieme  &  Cie. 

3-70 

J.  VAN  DYCK. — Hoe  leer  ik  teekenen?  Drie  deelen:  I.  Rechte 
lijntjes.  II.  Gebogen  lijntjes.  III.  Doorzichtkunde.  Am- 
sterdam, S.-L.  Van  Looy.  Elk  deeltje,  1.60 

J.  VAN  DYCK. — Teekenlessen  van  grootvader.  Amsterdam, 
S.-L.  Van  Looy.  1.30 

Sint-Nicolaas  en  de  poppenkast.  Vertellingen,  versjes  en 
tooneeltjes.  Leiden,  Mej.  L.  Hardenberg,  1895.  i.go 

J.  KLEEFSTRA. — Brieven  over  opvoeding  Hilversum,  1904.  J. 
Reddingius.  4.75 

Dr.  MED  CORNELIA  DE  LANGE. — De  geestelijke  en  lichamelijke 
opvoeding  van  het  kind.  116  afbdg.  Amsterdam,  1908. 
H.  Meulenhoff.  10-50 
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JAN  LIGTHART. — Over  opvoeding.      Peadagogische  opstellen,   2 
din.  geb.     Groningen,    1907-8,  J.-B.   Wolters.     Per  deel., 

5-25 
GERMAN 

Dr.  W.  FORSTER. — Lebenskunde. 
Dr.  W.  FORSTER. — Jugendlehre. 
CHR.  G.  SALZMANN. — Krebsbuchlein. 

BENNO  ERDMANN. — Die  Psychologic  des  Kindes  und  die  Schule. 
Bonn,  Friedrich  Cohen,  1901. 


VII.  ENCYCLOPEDIAS,   LIBRARIES,   ETC. 

See  the  books  cited  in  notes  in  the  course  of  the  first  six  chapters 
of  the  present  -work,  and  the  bibliographic  information  at  the 
end  of  the  article  by  De  Vuyst,  "  Devolution  agricole  et  le  bien- 
etre  social  du  cultivateur",  in  the  Revue  Agronomique,  1906. 

See  also  the  bibliography  appended  to  P.  De  Vuysfs  book, 
*' Uenseignement  agricole  et  ses  rndthodes"  (Brussels,  Dewit). 

ENGLISH 

The  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Modern  Agriculture  and  Rural 
Economy.  Edited  by  Sir  Robert  Wright,  F.H.A.S.  The 
Gresham  Publishing  Co.,  London. 

Reading  in  the  farm  home.  Bulletin  No.  8.  Cornell  Reading 
Course  for  Farmers'  Wives.  Martha  van  Renselaer,  super- 
visor. Ithaca,  N.Y. 

The  Book  of  the  Home.     The  Gresham  Publishing  Co.,  London. 

FRENCH 

"  Institut  international  de  bibliographie "  Rubrics,  614,  9,  63, 
64. 

The  list  of  works  on  agriculture  published  by  Belgian  authors 
since  1880  by  the  "  Cercle  d'e"tudes  des  agronomes ",  &c. 
Vandervaeren,  228  Chaussee  d'Alsemberg,  Brussels. 

Ministry  of  Arts  and  Sciences. — Catalogue  of  books  approved 
by  the  board  for  the  advancement  of  primary  and  secondary 
education.  See  the  rubrics  "Domestic  economy",  "Agri- 
culture". 
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A  library  for  mothers. — See  the  Proceedings  of  the  first  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Education  at  Lie"ge,  1905,  last  volume, 
p.  69.  Brussels,  rue  Rubens,  44. 

Books  for  the  home. — "  Revue  de  1'Education  familiale",  April, 
1903,  p.  192  et  seq.  Brussels,  rue  Rubens,  44. 

Catalogue  of  the  "  Bibliotheque  de  la  Ligue  de  1'Education 
familiale".  Brussels,  rue  Rubens,  44. 

J.  TRIGAUT. — "  Les  bibliotheques  agricoles  en  Belgique  et  dans 
les  pays  Strangers  ".  Oscar  Schepens,  Brussels. 

List  of  books  of  the  circulation  libraries  of  horticulture.  "  Bul- 
letin de  la  Fe"de"ration  horticole ",  No.  4,  1906.  Adminis- 
tration, rue  de  Statte  101,  Huy. 

JOEL  DE  LYRIS. — "  Le  choix  d'une  bibliotheque ".  Avignon, 
Aubanel  freres. 

Plan  of  a  rural  library. — See  L  Action  sociale  dc  lafemme,  Revue 
mensuelle,  1907,  p.  27. 

VLIEBERGH. — Etudes  d'e"conomie  rurale,  1910.  Louvain,  Biblio- 
theque Chaise"e. 

Encyclopedic  agricole  publie'e  sous  la  direction  de  M.  Wery. 
Paris,  Bailliere.  60  vol.  Le  volume,  5.00 

FLEMISH   AND   DUTCH 

ANNA  FISCHER-DUCKELMAN.  —  Het  gulden  vrouwenboek.  Al- 
melo,  W.  Hilarius.  18.90 

H.  BLINK. — Geschiedenis  van  den  boerenstand  en  den  landbouw 
in  Nederland,  2  din.  Maastricht,  1904,  Leiter-Nypels. 

13-65 
Landbouw  Bibliotheek.     J.  B.  Wolters,  Groningen. 

Goedkoope  land-  en  tuinbouwbibliotheek  van  den  uitgever  Leiter- 
Nypels  te  Maastricht. 

GERMAN 

Grosses  illustrirtes  Frauen-Lexikon,  von  Auguste  Kruger.  2  vol. 
1500  bl.  Berlin,  M.  Herlet.  25.00 

Landmans'  Winterabende  (80  livres).     Ulmer,  Stuttgart. 

HEINRICH  SOHNREY. — Wegweiser  fur  landliche  Wolfahrts  und 
Heimatspflege. 
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VIII.  GARDENING 

ENGLISH 

Thompson's  Gardener's  Assistant.     Edited  by  William  Watson, 

F.R.H.S.     The  Gresham  Publishing  Co.,  London.         48*. 
The  School  Garden.     By  J.  E.  Hennesey.     London,  Blackie  & 

Son,  Ltd.  is. 

The    Principles    of    Horticulture.       By    Wilfred    Mark    Webb. 

London,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  2s.  net. 

Garden  Work.     A  Book  for  Garden   Lovers.     By  Wm.  Good. 

London,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  3-s.  6d.  net. 

4 '  Chemistry  of  the  Garden."     Cousins.     Macmillan  Co.         i.oo 
"Horticultural  Notebook",  by  Newsham.     Crosby,  Lockwood, 

&  Co.     Price  7$.  6d. 
"The  Culture  of  Vegetables  and  Flowers."      Sutton  &  Sons. 

Simpkin,  Marshall,  Hamilton,  &  Kent,  London.  $s.  od. 

"  Fruit  Growing  for  Amateurs."     W.  P.  Wright.  i.oo 

MORTON'S  "Handbooks  of  the  Farm".     Published  by  Vinton 

&  Co.     9  vols.     Price  2s.  6d.  per  volume. 

FRENCH 

BUYSSENS. — Manuel  de  Floriculture.     Vilvorde,  Buyssens.    3.50 
MARCHANDISE. — La  culture  des  plantes  de  parterre  rustiques  et 

non  rustiques,   sous  le  climat  de  la  Belgique.      Bruxelles, 

Leb<bgue  et  Cie.     i  vol.  2.50 

MARCHANDISE. — Culture   des    plantes    d'appartement,    de    serre 

froide  et  d'orangerie.     Bruxelles,   Lebegue  et  CJe.      i  vol. 

2.50 

AD.  MARCQ. — Le  jardin  le"gumier.     Lie"ge,  Dessain,  1894.     i  vol. 

2.50 

BURVENICH  (pere). — Les  pignons  perdus.     Chez  1'auteur  a  Gand. 
SPRUYT. — Le  jardin  potager.     Traite"  complet  de  la  culture  des 

legumes  en  pleine  terre  et  des  cultures  forc^es  approprie"es 

au  climat  de  la   Belgique.     Bruxelles,  J.    Lebegue  et  Cie. 

i  vol.  5.00 

GILLEKENS. — La  culture  maraichere.     Bruxelles,  J.  Lebegue  et 

Cie.     i  vol.  7.00 
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DUFOUR. — Arboriculture,  chez  1'auteur,  professeur  a  Vilvorde. 
E.    GRIFFON. — Le  jardin    potager.      Traite   de    la   culture    des 

plantes  rnaraicheres.     Tournai,  1897.  6.00 

PIERRARD  et  GILENT. — Le  jardinage  a  la  porte'e  de  tous.     Namur, 

Picard-Balon. 
DE  CALUWE. — Rapports  du  jardin  d'expe"riences  de  la  Commission 

provinciale  de  la  Flandre  orientale.     Gand. 
DUBRULLE. — Cours  d'arboriculture.      Bruxelles,  J.   Lebegue  et 

O.     i  vol.  3.50 

BEZIOT. — Vie  moderne  a  la  campagne.     Le  Jardin.    Paris,  Amot. 

i  vol.  10.00 

LONAY. — Les  engrais.     Mons.  5.00 

GILLEKENS. — La  culture  maraichere.     Bruxelles,  J.  Lebegue  et 

Cie,   1895.     i  vol.  7.00 

SMETS. — La  nutrition  ve'ge'tale,  &c.     Hasselt,  Ceysens. 
P.  DE  VUYST. — Manuel  pratique  et  raisonne*  des  cultures  spe*- 

ciales.     2me  edition.     Dewit,   Bruxelles. 
SCHREIBER. — L'expe>imentation  en  horticulture  (1904). 

FLEMISH   AND   DUTCH 

BURVENICH  (Vader). — Praktische  aanwijzingen  over  den  snoei 
der  fruitboomen  en  den  fruitkweek  onder  glas,  1906. 
Gentbrugge.  3.50 

G.  M.  CLAASSEN  EN  HAZELOOP. — Leerboek  der  groententeelt. 
Zwolle,  W.-E.-J.  Tjeenk-Willink.  4.20 

A.  BUYSSENS. — Handboek  over  bloementeelt,  1905.  Vilvoorde, 
Buyssens.  3.50 

K.  SIDERIUS. — Onze  tuin,  siertuin,  moestuin,  vruchtentuin. 
Amsterdam,  Van  Looy,  1905.  2.65 

FRED.     BURVENICH. — Volledig    handboek     over    groententeelt. 

Gent,   Burvenich,    1906.  3.50 

REINDERS. — Handboek    van    de    Nederlandsche    landbouw    en 

veeteelt,  1902.    J.-B.  Wolters,  Groningen.    3  deelen.    37.80 

RITZEMA-BOS. — Insektenschade  op  bouw-  en  weiland.  Gronin- 
gen, J.-B.  Wolders,  1883.  5.25 

RITZEMA-BOS. — Ziekten  en  beschadigingen  der  landbouwge- 
wassen.  3  deelen.  Groningen,  J.-B.  Wolters,  1905.  5.70 
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Dr.  RiTZEMA-Bos. — Platen  voor  den  akkerbouw.  J.-B.  Wolters, 
Groningen.  2  reeksen  elk  van  6  platen  per  reeks.  15-75 

TEN  RODENGATE  MARISSEN. — Leerboek  der  grondverbeteringen. 
Groningen,  Wolters,  1904.  1.90 

SCHLITZBERGER. — De  cultuur  gewassen  van  ons  vaderland 
(Nederland)  met  hunne  vrienden  en  vijanden.  2  reeksen 
elk  van  6  platen  aan  fr.  15.00  per  reeks,  met  handleiding. 

J.  B.  STEPHAN  ALBRICH. — Sierheesters  en  boomen.  Groningen, 
Wolters,  1905.  3.10 

P.  DE  VUYST. — Handboek  der  voornaamste  landbouwvruchten. 
Gent,  A.  Siffer,  1896.  3.00 

GERMAN 

Der  Hausg-arten  auf  dem  Lande.     Berlin,  P.  Parey,  1884. 
ADOLF  HILDEBRAND. — Handbuch  des  Landwirtschaftlichen  Pflan- 

zenbaues.     Berlin,  P.  Parey,  1889. 
FRANZ  OLZENSKI. — Lehrbuch  der  Landwirtschaft  fur  landliche 

Fortbildungschulen.     Berlin,  P.   Parey,    1888. 
SCHLIPFS. — Handbuch  der  Landwirtschaft.     Berlin,  Parey. 


IX.    HOUSE   CONSTRUCTION,    DECORA- 
TION,   SANITATION 

ENGLISH 

Modern  House  Construction.     Edited  by  G.  Lister  Sutcliffe.    The 
Gresham  Publishing  Co.,  London. 

By  various  architects. — Modern  Cottage  Architecture.      B.   T. 
Batsford,   High  Holborn,   London,   E.G. 

JAMES  CORNES. — Modern   Housing  in  Town  and  Country.     B. 
T.   Batsford,   High  Holborn,   London,   E.G. 

G.    L.    MORRIS   and    ESTHER   WOOD. — The  Country  Cottage. 
John  Lane,   London. 

J.-L.   GREEN. — English  Country  Cottages:  their  condition,  cost, 
and  requirement.      Rural  World  Publishing  Co.,   London. 

SAMUEL  TAYLOR. — Modern  Homesteads.     Land  Agents'  Record 
Office,  London. 
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A  Healthy  Home.     By  Dr.  Vacher.     Sanitary  Publishing  Com- 
pany, 5  Fetter  Lane,  E.G.  2.00 

On  Sanitation  of  Domestic  Buildings.     By  F.  Lattram.     Sani- 
tary Publishing  Co. 

Our    Dwellings,    Healthy  and    Unhealthy.     By   Mrs.    Buckten. 
Longmans,  Green,   &  Co. 

Practical    Sanitation.      By   Dr.    Reid    Griffin,    1905.       Scientific 
Press,  1906,  is.     Simple  Sanitation.     By  W.   Lonne. 

Aid  to  Sanitary  Science.     By  F.  C.  Allan.     Bailliere,  1903. 

Modern  Farm  Buildings.      By  A.  D.  Clarke.      B.  T.  Batsford, 
London,    1899. 

FRENCH 

Ris    PAQUOT. — L'art   de    batir,   de    meubler   et   d'entretenir  sa 
maison.     Paris,   Laurens.  6.00 

PAUL  RICHET. — L'art  du  bien-etre  chez  soi.     Paris,  Marpon  et 
Flammarion. 

FLEMISH   AND   DUTCH 

GALLEE. — Het  boerenhuis  in  Nederland  en  zijn  bewoners.    Tekst 
en  atlas  met  platen.     Utrecht,  1908.     A.  Oosthoek.     73.50 

KLOOT. — Meyburgh.       Tachtig   schetsen    van    boerenhuizen    in 
Nederland.     Rotterdam,   W.   L.   &  J.   W.   Brusse.         6.10 

GERMAN 

FUSSER. — Kunst  und  Heim.     Volksverein  Gladbach.  0.50 

Das  goldene  Buch  vom  eigen  Heim.     Spemann,  e"diteur,  Stutt- 
gart. 

SCHULTZE,  Naumburg. — Hausliche  Kunstpflege. 
JONAS. — Kunstsinn  im  Volke. 
SEESSELBERG. — Volk  und  Kunst. 
SCHULTZE,  Naumburg. — Hausbau. 

SCHULTZE,  Naumburg. — Dorfer  und  Kolonien.     Illustrirt.     Call- 
wey,   Miinchen.  M.  4.00 

ZOBEL. — Burgerliche  Hausbaukunst.     Illustrirt.     Callwey,  Miin- 
chen. M.  i. 20 
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Nr.  3.   Wohnungskultur. 

ii.   Die  Anlage  des  Landhauses. 

1 6.   Uber   die    Pflege  des    Heimatlichen    im    landlichen    und 
stadtischen  Bauwesen. 

20.   Die  Dorfkunst. 
ROBERT  MIELKE. — Das  Dorf.    Quelle  &  Meyer,  Leipzig.    M.  5.00 

X.   HYGIENE 

ENGLISH 

The  Laws  of  Health.  A  Handbook  of  School  Hygiene.  By 
Carstairs  C.  Douglas,  M.D.,  D.Sc.  London,  Blackie  & 
Son,  Ltd.  35.  net. 

The  Care  of  the  Baby.  A  Brief  Handbook  of  Practical  Instruc- 
tion. By  Mrs.  Crighton  Davies.  London,  Blackie  &  Son, 
Ltd.  3^. ;  cloth  ^d. 

Simple  Lessons  on  Nursing.     London,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.    Sd. 

Simple  Lessons  on  Health  and  Habits.  With  Elementary  Les- 
sons on  First  Aid.  London,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  Sd. 

Health  in  the  School.  By  J.  S.  C.  Elkington,  M.D.,  D.P.H., 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health,  Tasmania. 
London,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  2s.  net. 

Our  Teeth :  How  Built  Up,  How  Destroyed,  How  Preserved. 
By  R.  Denison  Pedley,  F.R.C.S.  London,  Blackie  &  Son, 
Ltd.  55-.  net. 

Health  Reader.     By  Miss  Abraham.     Cassell  &  Co. 

Rural  Hygiene.     By  Dr.  Poore.     Longmans. 

C.  PORTER. — School  Hygiene  and  the  Laws  of  Health. 

H.  E.  SEELEY.  —  Factors  in  Life.  Health — Food — Education. 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  London. 

Net  i. oo 

FRENCH 

LOMRY  et  LEDENT. — Traite"  d'hygiene  pratique.     Namur,  Wes- 

mael-Charlier. 
Dr.  DELCUVE. — Cathe"chisme  de  la  mere  de  famille.     Bruxelles, 

Lamertin.  i.oo 
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Mmes  MiLLET-RoBiNET  et  ALLix. — Le  livre  des  jeunes  meres. 
Paris,  Librairie  agricole,  rue  Jacob  26.  i  vol.  5.00 

HALLET-MONSEUR. — Manuel  d'hygiene.  Arlon,  Presse  Luxem- 
bourgeoise.  2.00 

MARIE  WAUTERS. — L'art  de  soigner  les  malades.  Manuel  d'hy- 
giene et  de  pharmacie  domestique.  Bruxelles,  Castaigne. 

4.00 

Dr.  GALTIER-BOISSIERE. — Notions  elementaires  de  1'hygiene  pra- 
tique. Paris,  A.  Collin,  1896.  i  vol.  3.50 

Mme  ROBERTY. — Cours  d'education   maternelle,   ou   hygiene  de 

Penfance.     Saint-Gilles,   Maesschalck. 
DAINE  et  MOUREAUX. — Lemons  d'hygiene.     Li6ge,  Dessain. 

Guide  de  1'hygieniste  en  Belgique.      Bruxelles,   Weissenbruch, 

1903.  5.00 

HECTOR  RAQUET. — Notes  du  cours  d'hygiene  g£ne>ale  appliquee 

a  1'homme  et  aux  animaux.     Bruxelles,  Lamertin.     2  vol. 

n.oo 
A.   LACASSAQUE. — Precis   d'hygiene   privee  et   sociale.      Paris, 

Mason  et  Cie,    1904.      i  vol.  7.00 

Dr.    A.    AMBLARD.  —  Hygiene    el^mentaire    publique   et    prive"e. 

Paris,   Maloine,    1891.      i  vol.  6.00 

REGNARD  et  PORTIER. — Hygiene  de  la  ferme.     J.-B.  Bailliere  et 

fils.     i  vol.  6.00 

Dr.  H.  GEORGE. — Traitd  d'hygiene  rurale. 
CRIJNS. — Guide  populaire  d'hygiene. 

FLEMISH   AND   DUTCH 

Dr.  ESMARCH. — Eerste  hulp  bij  plotselinge  ongevallen.  Gouda, 
Van  Goor,  1895.  1.25 

S.  BIEGEL. — Handleiding  der  Gezondheidsleer.  Gorinchem,  J. 
Noorduyn  en  zoon,  1905.  3.15 

J.  T.  PRINS. — Ons  lichaam  en  zijn  verzorging.  Natuurkunde 
van  den  Menseh  voor  de  hoogste  klas  der  lagere  scholen. 
Met  bijbehoorend  atlasje.  Amsterdam,  W.  Versluys,  1907. 

0.65 

Dr.  G.  LUCHTMANS. — Hygienische  Schetsen.  Amsterdam,  C.- 
A.-J.  Van  Dishoeck,  1903.  2.65 
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DELCUVE  (vertaald  door  L.  De  Paeuw). — Catechismus  der  huis- 
moeder.  Gent,  Vanderpoorten.  i.oo 

E.  VAN  HAVERBEKE. — Grondbeginselen  van  huishoudkunde  en 
gezondheidsleer.  Delille,  Maldeghem,  1908.  1.25 

Dr.  MULLER. — De  bouw  en  de  inwendige  organen  van  het 
kinderlijk  lichaam,  door  beweegbare  platen  aanschouwelijk 
gemaakt  met  verklarenden  tekst.  Den  Haag,  Gebrs,  Beli- 
fante. 

Dr.  CORNELIE  DE  LANGHE. — De  Hygiene  der  Kinderkamer. 
Hengelo,  Blenken,  1899.  2.65 

J.  D.  E.  MARTIMER. — De  verpleging  van  het  zieke  kind  in  eigen 
woning.  Amsterdam,  bij  C.  A.  J.  Van  Dishoeck.  1.90 

GERMAN 

FRIEDRICH  V.   ESMARCH.— Erste  Hulfe  in  Unglucksfallen. 

Dr.  FRITZ  BRUNNER. — Grundriss  der  Krankenpflege. 

Dr.  PAUL  BARTH. — Fur  gesunde  und  kranke  Tage. 

NOTTER  and  FIRTH. — Hygiene. 

Bibliothek  fur  Gesundheitspflege.      Verlag  von  E.    H.   Moritz, 

Stuttgart. 

Dr.  L.  SONDFREGER. — Vorposten  der  Gesundheitspflege. 
Gesundheitsbuchlein.     Berlin,  Julius  Springer,  1901. 

Dr.  CARL  BOCK. — Das  Buch  von  Gezunden  und  Kranken  Men- 
schen.  2  vol.,  illustrirt. 

XL  LAUNDRY   WORK 

ENGLISH 

The  Modern  Laundry,  its  Construction,  Equipment,  and  Man- 
agement. By  G.  Cadogan  Rothery  and  H.  O.  Edmonds. 
The  Gresham  Publishing  Co.,  London. 

A  Manual  of  the  Science  of  Laundrywork.  For  Students  and 
Teachers.  By  Margaret  Cuthbert  Rankin.  London,  Blackie 
&  Son,  Ltd.  is.  6d. 

The  Art  and  Practice  of  Laundrywork.  By  Margaret  Cuthbert 
Rankin.  London,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  is.  6d. 

(C528)  H 
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GALDER  MAUN. — Elementary  Laundry  Work. 
FLORENCE. — The  Art  of  Laundrying. 

FRENCH 

BAILLY. — Industrie  du  blanchissage  et  les  blanchisseries.     Paris, 
J.-B.  Bailliere,  1896.     i  vol.  in-i2.  5.50 


XII.  NATURAL   HISTORY,    CHEMISTRY, 
BOTANY 

ENGLISH 

A  Nature-Knowledge  Diary.  By  W.  Percival  Westell.  London, 
Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  6d.  net. 

Methodical  Nature  Study.  By  Wm.  J.  Claxton.  London, 
Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  6s. 

Nature  Studies  (Plant  Life).  By  G.  F.  Scott  Elliot,  M.A. 
London,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  35.  6d. 

The  Natural  History  of  Plants.  By  Anton  Kerner.  In  2  vols. 
London,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  Cloth,  305.  net. 

The  Study  of  Plant  Life.  By  Dr.  Marie  C.  Stopes.  London, 
Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  3-y.  6d.  net. 

The  Science  of  Life.  By  Professor  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  M.A. 
London,  Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  2s.  6d. 

Elementary  Physiology.  With  Appendix  for  Agricultural  Stu- 
dents. By  J.  R.  Ainsworth  Davis,  M.A.  London,  Blackie 
&  Son,  Ltd.  2s. 

Animal  Physiology  for  Beginners.  By  Vincent  T.  Murche\  Lon- 
don, Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  Cloth,  is.  6d. 

Seasonal  Botany.  By  M.  O'Brien  Harris,  D.Sc.  London, 
Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  8d. 

Elementary  Botany.  By  J.  W.  Oliver.  London,  Blackie  & 
Son,  Ltd.  2s. 

FRENCH 

O.   TERFVE   et   O.    PICALAUSA. — Cours   de   sciences   naturelles. 

Namur,  Wesmael-Charlier,    1898.      3  vol.  3.75 

TROOST. — Precis  de  Chimie.     Paris,  Masson.      i  vol.  3.50 
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GRIMAUX. — Chimie  inorganique  et  organique.  2  vol.  n.oo 

POLET. — Le  cours  de  chimie  avec  des  applications  agricoles, 

1910.  Chez  1'auteur  a  Leuze.  I  vol.  3.00 

A.  BELLYNK  et  E.  PAQUE. — Cours  de  botanique.  Namur, 

Wesmael-Charlier.  2  vol.  10.00 

RENE  STERCKX. — Cours  de  physique.  Bruxelles,  J.  Lebegue  et 

Cie.  i  vol.  2.50 

LANGLEBERT. — La  physique.  Paris,  Delalain,  1906.  i  vol.  4.75 
P.  VAN  TIEGHEM. — Elements  de  botanique.  Paris,  Sary,  1884. 

2  vol.  12. oo 
H.  MILNE  EDWARDS. — Cours  de  zoologie.    Paris,  Masson,  1905. 

i  vol.  6.00 

A.    PROOST. — Manuel    de   chimie    agricole.      Louvain,    Peeters- 

Ruelens,  1884.     i  vol.  5.00 

FLEMISH   AND   DUTCH 

Dr.    Bos. — Beknopt    leerboek   der   plantenkunde.       Groningen, 

J.  B.  Wolters.  6.10 

P.   H.    HEYNEN. — Leerboek  der  natuurkunde.      J.   B.  Wolters. 

3  deelen.  10-50 
O.  TERFVE  et  O.  PICALAUSA. — Leergang  der  natuurlijke  weten- 

schappen.  Vertaald  door  A.  Wauters.  Namur,  Wesmael- 
Charlier.  3  vol.  3.75 

SALVERDA  EN  LEROY. — Handleiding  bij  het  onderwijs  in  de 
beginselen  der  plant-  en  dierkunde.  7-9° 

P.  HAECK. — Leerboek  der  plantenkunde.  Baarle-Hertog,  de 
Paeuw,  1899. 

Dr.  H.  Bos. — Leerboek  der  plantkunde.  2  vol.  Groningen, 
Wolters.  I5-75 

COOPS. — Leerboek  der  scheikunde.  2  din.  Groningen,  P.  Noord- 
hoff.  4.10 

R.  WARINGTON. — Scheikunde  op  de  hoeve.  Vertaald  door  P. 
De  Vuyst  en  P.  Wauters.  Brussel,  Mayolez,  1889.  2.75 

GERMAN 

STOCKHARDT. — Die  Schule  der  Chemie. 
G.  STUCKI. — Populare  Chemie. 
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XIII.   REVIEWS   AND    PROCEEDINGS 

ENGLISH 

Report  of  the  Physical  Deterioration  Committee  (Cd.  2175,  2210, 
and  2186).  Wyman  &  Sons,  London,  E.C.  Price,  respec- 
tively, is.  2d.,  4$.  id.,  and  is.  6d. 

Royal  Commission  on  Labour.  The  Agricultural  Labourer. 
Review  of  the  Inquiry  by  W.  C.  Little  (Senior  Assistant 
Commissioner).  Wymans  and  Sons. 

The  Journal  of  Home  Economics.     Baltimore. 

Cornell  Reading-Course  for  Farmers'  Wives.     Ithaca,  N.Y. 

Tracts  of  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association.  London,  Jarrold  & 
Sons,  10  and  n  Warwick  Lane,  E.C. 

FRENCH 

Rapports  et  comptes  rendus  du  Cong-res  international  des  asso- 
ciations agricoles,  1910.  Bruxelles,  Vandervaeren,  228 
Chauss6e  d'Alsemberg.  5.00 

Federation  du  Hainaut.  Comptes  rendus  du  Congres  de  Leuze, 
septembre,  1900.  Renaix,  Leherte-Courtin. 

Federation  Agricoles  de  la  Province  de  Namur  a  Ermeton-s.- 
Biert.  Rapports  et  comptes  rendus  du  Congres  des  Cercles 
de  fermieres.  Namur,  1901. 

Rapports  et  comptes  rendus  du  premier  Congres  international 
des  associations  agricoles.  Bruxelles,  1910.  228  Chauss^e 
d'Alsemberg.  15.00 

Abb6  TRUYTS. — Mutuality's  pour  femmes.  Bruxelles,  O.  Sche- 
pens.  0.50 

VAN  OVERBERGH. — Unions  professionnelles. 

Comte    DE    ROCQUIGNY. — Les    associations    agricoles.  Paris, 

Perrin.     In-i8.  3-5° 

A.  VERMEERSCH,  S.  J. — Manuel  social.      La  legislation  et  les 

ceuvres  en  Belgique.     Louvain,   Uystpruyst,    1904.  12.00 
COUTURIAUX. — Les    ceuvres    sociales.       Namur,    V.    Delvaux, 

1905-  3-50 
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TH.  THEATE. — Les  unions  professionnelles.  Louvain,  Van  Lin- 
thout,  1899.  2.00 

MAX  TURMANN. — Les  associations  agricoles  en  Belgique.  Paris, 
Lecoffre,  1910.  3«5° 

EM.  TIBBAUT. — Action  des  associations  au  point  de  vue  £cono- 
mique,  social  et  le*gislatif.  Renaix,  Leherte-Courtin,  1906. 

Liste  complete  des  journaux  agricoles  beiges,  voir  Bibliographic 
du  Cercle  d'e"tudes  des  agronomes.  Chez  M.  Vandervaeren, 
228  Chausse"e  d'Alsemberg,  Bruxelles. 

"  La  Fermiere  ",  redacteur  abb6  Polet,  Leuze. 

L'Emulation  agricole,  revue  mensuelle  centre  1'abandon  des 
campagnes.  Paris,  rue  Baillif,  3. 

Bulletin  du  cercles  d'e"tudes  du  personnel  enseignant  des  e"coles 

me"nageres   agricoles.     Redaction:    Mme   Haentjens-Deleu, 

Borsbeke  (Flandre). 
La  Revue  de  1'fiducation  familiale.     Rue  Rubens  44,  Bruxelles. 

5.00 
L'e'conomie  domestique.     Journal  de  la  cuisine.     Bruxelles,  rue 

de  Brabant,  70.  6.00 

La   Revue  de  1'enseignement  manager.      44  avenue  Duquesne, 

Paris. 
L'Art  a  l'e"cole  et  au  foyer.     Administration,    165  chausse"e  de 

Namur,   Louvain. 
La  Vie  a  la  Campagne.     Revue  mensuelle.     Paris,  Hachette. 

20.00 

FLEMISH   AND   DUTCH 

E.  VLIEBERGH. — Wenken  en  wettelijke  bepalingen  ten  dienste 
van  inrichters  en  bestuurders  van  maatschappelijke  werken 
op  den  buiten.  Esschen,  drukkerij  Bruynseels  en  Verhoeven, 
1905. 

E.  VAN  DAMME. — Eene  Belgische  boerengilde  bij  het  ingaan  der 
xxe  eeuw.  Roulers,  Demeester,  1901.  i  vol.  in-8°  de  500 
pages.  3.00 

De  Gids  op  maatschappelijk  gebied.  Antwerpen,  Frederik  de 
Merode  straat,  34.  Per  jaar. 

In  en  om  de  keuken.  Red.  A.  Tydeman-Verschoor,  Laan  van 
Meerdervoort.  La  Haye. 
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De  Huishoudgids.     Weekblad.     Utrecht.  6.00 

De  Boerin.     Maandblad.     Leuven.  2.00 

De  Landbouwster.     Maandblad.     Gent.  2.00 

GERMAN 

Die  Landindustrie.  Organ  fur  alle  auf  dem  Lande  und  alle  fur 
das  Land  tatigen  Industrien  und  Gewerbe.  Fisher,  Des- 
sauerstrasse  14,  Berlin. 

Das  Land.     Berlin,  Dessauerstrasse  14. 

Flugschriften  des  Durerbundes.     Callwey,  Miinchen.         M.o.  10 


XIV.   MISCELLANEOUS 

ENGLISH 

Progressive  Lessons  in  Science.  Practical  Experiments  in  Food- 
stuffs, Soils,  Manures,  &c.,  bearing  on  the  science  of  daily 
life.  By  A.  Abbott,  M.A.,  and  A.  Key,  M.A.  London, 
Blackie  &  Son,  Ltd.  3$.  6d. 

RICHARD  HEATH. — The  English  Peasant.  S.  Fisher  Unwin, 
London. 

CHRISTOPHER  TURNOR. — Land  Problems,  and  National  Welfare. 
London,  John  Lane. 

H.-E.  MOORE. — Back  to  the  Land.     Methuen  &  Co.,  London. 

2S.   6d. 

J.-A.  HOBSON. — Labour  upon  the  Land.  Swan,  Sonnenschein, 
&  Co.,  London.  2^.  6d. 

P.  ANDERSON-GRAHAM. — Rural  Exodus.     Methuen,  London. 

2s.  6d. 

FRENCH 

Brochures  du  Cercle  d'e"tudes  de  Binche.     Bruxelles,  Schepens. 
VAN  OVERBERGH. — Les  classes  sociales.     Bruxelles,  in-4°.     5.00 

A.  HENRY. — Les  industries  familiales  et  1'agriculture.  Bruxelles, 
Vromant,  1903. 

ENCLIN. — La  terre  se  venge.     Namur,  Picard-Balon. 
ODYSSE  RICHEMONT. — Le  toit  rural. 
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L.  BANNEUX. — Bibliotheque  du  jeune  cultivateur.     Le  Censier  et 

le  Fermier.     Bruxelles,  Dewit,  1906. 

RENE  BAZIN. — La  terre  qui  meurt.    Tours,  a  Mame  et  fils.     3.50 
BARON  DE  MONTENACH. — La  fleur  et  la  ville.     Lausanne,  Payot. 
VANDERVELDE. — L'exode  rural.     Paris,  Alcalan.  6.00 

GERMAN 

FRITZ    MOHRLIN.  —  Die    Geschichte    eines    kleinen    Landguts. 
Stuttgart,  G.   Ulmer.  M.i.oo 

SOHNREY  UND  LoBER. — Das  Gliick  auf  dem  Lande.     Berlin. 
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